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THE coronation ceremony is so inseparably connected with the 
Abbey church of Westminster that it may perhaps be well, in 
the first place, to sketch briefly something of the history of the 
church and to show how it was that Westminster came to be the 
coronation church. 

Towards the end of his reign, Edward the Confessor conceived 
the idea of pulling down the primitive church which had been 
built at some unknown date by a little band of Benedictine 
monks on the island of Thorney at Westminster. The rebuilding 
of this church became the absorbing interest of his life, and it was 
consecrated on Holy Innocents Day 1065, a few days before the 
king’sdeath. Of that church nothing now remains above ground, 
although there are considerable remains of the rather later con- 
ventual buildings. In recent years, however, a good deal has been 
found out about this church, and as a result of excavations under- 
taken in 1930 it has been possible to determine its ground plan 
and dimensions.! They not only far exceeded those of any 
contemporary church in Normandy, but were to influence pro- 
foundly the great age of Norman church-building in England 
which followed under Lanfranc. 

The Confessor also enlarged or perhaps rebuilt the Palace of 
Westminster near by, and thus forged a link between the Abbey 
and the Crown which remains to this day. The island of Thorney 
thereby became a self-contained unit, consisting of the great 
Benedictine Abbey, the Sanctuary and the Palace, which was 
also the principal seat of government, and thus it remained until 
the sixteenth century. 

The next landmark in Westminster history was the pulling 
down of most of the Confessor’s church and the building of the 
greater part of the existing Abbey church in the middle of the 
thirteenth century. Between the years 1245 and 1269 Henry III, 


1 Archaeologia, vol. LXxxIII. pp. 227-36. 
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profoundly influenced by the great new cathedrals of Amiens and 
Rheims, caused the whole of the existing East End, together with 
the Transepts, the Choir as far as the Organ Screen and the 
Chapter House, to be built. The Nave of the Confessor’s church 
was, however, left standing, and was joined on in some manner 
to the new church. A hundred years later the rebuilding of the 
Nave was undertaken, and by a remarkable and almost unique 
inspiration the builders “ were original enough not to seek after 
originality in their work,’ 1 and were content to copy the 
“early English’ work of their predecessors. The Abbey has, 
therefore, a unity and harmony of its own, although the Nave 
was not finally completed until the first quarter of the sixteenth 
century. 

It is probable that one of the reasons which induced Henry III 
to rebuild the Abbey church was to provide a worthy setting for 
a new shrine for Edward the Confessor, for whom he had a pro- 
found veneration, and after whom he had named his eldest son. 
No doubt he was influenced by the translation of the bones of 
St. Thomas to a worthier shrine at Canterbury, which he had 
attended a few years previously. When the new shrine for the 
Confessor was completed in 1269, it afforded a close parallel in 
its setting with that of St. Thomas at Canterbury. 

The fact that Edward the Confessor had been buried first 
before the altar of his own church and afterwards in the shrine 
provided for him by Henry III was of importance in two ways. 
In the first place, the shrine became the centre round which all 
Westminster history has gathered. Because of it the Abbey 
church became the burial-place of medieval and later kings and 
queens.2 Secondly, it caused William the Conquerer (who was 
above all things anxious to identify himself in every way with the 
earlier Sovereigns of England) to choose Westminster as the place 
for his coronation, and thereby he set a precedent which has 
been followed by our Sovereigns ever since. 

It happens that a letter of William I has been preserved 
which shows very clearly the Conqueror’s feeling towards the 
Abbey. In 1076 he wished to bring over Vitalis, Abbot of Bernay, 
to succeed Geoffrey as Abbot of Westminster, but Bernay was 
subject to the Abbot of Fécamp. The Conqueror therefore wrote 
to the Abbot of Fécamp in these terms: “‘ William, King of the 


1 R. B. Rackham, “The Nave of Westminster,” Proceedings of British 
Academy, vol. Iv. 

® There are, in fact, thirty-two Kings and Queens buried in Westminster 
Abbey, although only seventeen of these have monuments erected to their 
memory. 
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English, to John, Abbot, greeting. I have long considered my 
beloved, in whose hand and keeping I could put the Abbey of St. 
Peter of Westminster ; for I have it, and indeed ought to have it, 
in the greatest veneration. For there lies my lord, King Edward 
of blessed memory; there too has been buried Queen Edith his 
noble wife; and there by God’s merciful providence I received 
the sceptre and crown of all England .. .” } 

Westminster became, therefore, the coronation church, but 
there was still lacking some visible and venerable object to sym- 
bolise, as the Chair of St. Augustine symbolised at Canterbury, 
the continuity of the present with the past. Such an object was 
found when, in 1300-1, Edward I caused to be made the oak 
chair which encloses the Stone of Scone which he had brought 
back from Scotland in 1296. The Chair, which was originally 
elaborately decorated by Walter of Durham, the King’s painter, 
probably stood at first upon a platform behind the high Altar 
facing west, and would appear to have been used at every corona- 
tion from that of Edward II to the present day. The Stone of 
Scone still rests in its original position beneath the seat of the Chair. 
That Stone, of course, has an immense legendary history which 
seeks to identify it with Jacob’s pillow, with the sacred stone of 
Ireland (the Lia Fail at Tara) and with the Chair of St. Columba. 
What can be said about it with certainty is that it was a sacred 
stone in Scotland from the most remote times, and that Fordun, 
writing about a century later, but no doubt preserving an earlier 
tradition, records that at the coronation of Alexander III of 
Scotland in 1249 the King was seated, “‘ as was proper, upon the 
regal chair—that is, the stone . . . this stone is reverently pre- 
served in that Monastery (Scone) for the consecration of Kings 
of Scotland.” ? 

There are perhaps two further facts which may be borne 
in mind in connection with Westminster Abbey. In the first 
place, it should be remembered that it was an Abbey church, 
built to the glory of God and for the use of about eighty monks—as 
a matter of fact, from the end of the thirteenth century until the 
dissolution of the monastery the usual number of monks was about 
fifty to sixty—and for that purpose it was planned, and not for a 
modern congregation ; and, secondly, that it was the coronation 
church, and this fact also influenced its planning in the rebuilding 
under Henry III. For the peculiarity of Westminster (and also 


1 J. Mabillon, Veterum Analectorum, vol. t. pp. 219-20 for text. 
2 W. F. Skene, The Coronation Stone (Edinburgh, 1869), p. 8. The original 
text of the passage from Fordun is given on p. 49. 
u2 
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of Rheims) is the great central space at the junction of the tran- 
septs which divides the Choir from the Sanctuary. Here is 
erected what from very early times has been known as the 
“theatre” “scaffold” or “ pulpitum.” Originally it was of 
considerable height, with twenty or more steps leading up and 
down from the floor. Its general appearance can be exactly seen 
in two of the miniatures of the beautiful fourteenth-century 
Coronation Book of Charles V of France which is now in the British 
Museum.! It was from this elevated position that the eight 
year old Henry VI at his coronation ‘“ was sette in hys sete in the 
myddys of the Schaffold there beholdynge the pepylle alle a-boute 
saddely and wysely.”? In more modern times the theatre or 
central space has merely been raised to a level one step below the 
level of the Sanctuary. On the theatre is now placed the Throne 
with two or three steps leading up to it in which the Sovereign is 
“lifted up ” and “ inthronised ”’ (to quote the rubric) in the sight of 
all after he has been crowned and here also takes place the 
Homage. 

The actual crowning takes place when the Sovereign is seated in 
the Coronation Chair, or, as it is called in the rubric, King Edward’s 
Chair, which is placed in front of the Throne and immediately at the 
top of the Altar steps. The rest of the setting has altered but 
little. To the right and left of the thrones, in the transepts, are 
the tiers of seats occupied by the peers and peeresses respectively. 
Within the Sanctuary immediately to the right of the Coronation 
Chair on the south side are the chairs occupied by the Sovereign 
and his Consort at the Recognition. Just above, over the tomb 
of Anne of Cleves, on which is displayed the sacramental and other 
gold plate, is the Royal Box, in which are seated members of the 
royal family. On the north side are the seats for the bishops, 
with the chair for the archbishop facing west at the north end of 
the High Altar. In front of the Altar and also to the north is the 
faldstool at which the Queen is crowned. 

Coronations form the most ancient—as they are the most 
beautiful and solemn—series of events that the Abbey has wit- 
nessed. ‘‘ None such belongs,” as Dean Stanley wrote, “‘ to any 
other building in the world. The coronations of the Kings of 
France at Rheims and of the Popes in the Basilica of the Vatican 
most nearly approach it. But Rheims is now deserted, and the 
present Church of St. Peter is by five centuries more modern than 

1 Coronation Book of Charles V of France, ed, E. 8. Dewick (Henry Bradshaw 
Society), vol. xv. (1899), plates iv and 25-26. 


2 Wm. Gregory’s Chronicle of London, ed. J. Gairdner (Camden Society, N.S. 
Xvul. (1876), p. 166. 
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the Abbey.” ! The service itself, in essentials, has changed little 
for twelve hundred years, and even though English has taken 
the place of Latin, much of the wording of the prayers remains the 
same. Itis still a service first of election (the form is still preserved 
in the Recognition), secondly, of confirmation of the peoples’ 
choice and, thirdly, of consecration of the monarch to the service 
of God and his people. There is no doubt, too, as Dean Robinson 
and others have pointed out, “ that our forefathers consciously 
moulded it on the form for the consecration of a bishop,” * and 
although at a coronation the anointing takes the place of the 
imposition of hands at the consecration of a bishop, there is some 
evidence which points to the latter having in the most remote 
times formed part of the coronation ceremony.’ It is noteworthy, 
too, that, reverting to an earlier usage, the crowning as well as the 
consecration are embodied in the Communion Service. It is well, 
perhaps, to remember this for there is a not unnatural tendency 
to regard the coronation as merely a pageant and a show. But 
in reality the pageantry is merely the splendid setting for a great 
and peculiarly solemn service in which the monarch is consecrated 
to his high office. To regard it as merely a picturesque ana- 
chronism is to miss the significance of this unique service which 
has come down to us from the most remote times. 

The earliest known form of the English coronation service 
dates from the eighth century, and although, of course, it has been 
constantly revised, usually with the intention of shortening it, 
and usually, as it has been remarked, with the result that it has 
emerged rather longer than before, the outstanding features have 
remained substantially unchanged. The form of the service which 
continued in use for the longest period is that found in the Liber 
Regalis, which is preserved in the Library of Westminster Abbey. 
This manuscript, which dates from the latter part of the fourteenth 
century, contains the service as it was used from the fourteenth 
century until the coronation of Queen Elizabeth. It was then trans- 
lated into English and, with certain modifications, it continued to be 
used from the coronation of James I to that of James II, when the 
fact that the Sovereign was a Roman Catholic necessitated a 
drastic revision of the service.* 

1 Historical Memorials of Westminster Abbey (5th edition), pp. 92-3. 

® In this and what follows I am, of course, much indebted to English Corona- 
tion Records (1901), ed. L. G. Wickham Legg. 

3 See Guardian, 2 April, 1902. 

* Cf. Three Coronation Orders, ed. J. Wickham Legg (Henry Bradshaw 
Society), vol. xrx. p. xlii. 


* For the different recensions of the Coronation Service see /.C.R., pp. 
Xviii e¢ seq. 
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On the evening before a coronation the Regalia is brought 
from the Tower of London with an escort of Household Cavalry 
and delivered into the custody of the Dean of Westminster for the 
night. It is a remembrance of the fact that until the Civil War 
part of the coronation regalia was in the permanent keeping first 
of the Abbots and then of the Deans of Westminster, and was 
kept in the Chapel of the Pyx. When in 1643 the Long Parlia- 
ment resolved “‘ that the locks of the doors where the Regalia are 
kept in Westminster Abbey shall be opened” for the purpose of 
making an inventory, it is related that the objects found therein 
were treated with every form of indignity, and that George Wither, 
the poet, was dressed up in the royal robes and thus “ crowned 
and royally array’d (as well became him), did first march about 
the room with a stately garb, and afterwards with a thousand 
apish and ridiculous actions exposed those sacred ornaments to 
contempt and laughter.”’! The story has been doubted, but the 
inventory which was subsequently made shows how little value 
was set upon these objects. Crowns, sceptres, robes and other 
plate were valued at £612 17s. 8}d., and the comb of St. Edward 
with which the Sovereigns were wont to smooth their hair after 
the anointing is dismissed as “one old Comb of horne worth 
nothing.” * 

On the arrival of the Regalia at the Abbey it is placed in 
the Jerusalem Chamber, where it is guarded by the Yeomen of the 
Guard throughout the night. On the following morning the 
Regalia is carried in procession by the Dean and Canons, accom- 
panied by the choirs of Westminster Abbey and the Chapel Royal 
and by the King’s Scholars of Westminster School, from the 
Jerusalem Chamber to the High Altar. There the Imperial 
Crown is laid upon the Altar, while the rest of the Regalia with 
St. Edward’s Crown is carried to the West Door of the Abbey, 
where it is delivered to those who are appointed to carry it in the 
procession at the opening of the Service. Up to the coronation of 
William IV the Dean and Canons proceeded with the Regalia to 
Westminster Hall, where the Sovereign awaited their coming. 
He had previously spent the night within the Palace of West- 
minster, and earlier on the morning had been solemnly enthroned 
by the peers on the King’s Bench. This ceremony, which dated 
back to the earliest times, was really the election of the Sovereign 
by the second estate of the realm, just as later within the Abbey 
church the Sovereign is “ elected ”’ at the Recognition by the first 


1 Wood, Athenae, vol. m1. p. 1238. 
2 E.C.R., p. 275; cf. The Ancestor, No, 2, p. 74. 
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and third estates.1 Then, the Regalia having been brought, the 
Procession was formed, and proceeded on foot along the north 
side of the Abbey chanting hymns and psalms. 

Unfortunately this most interesting survival was given up 
at the coronation of William IV, and has not been since revived. 
In its place the various processions are marshalled in a temporary 
annexe which is erected at the West Door of the Abbey. Finally, 
when all have arrived, the great Procession—or Proceeding, to 
use the official term—enters the Abbey church to the strains of the 
Anthem, ‘“‘Il was glad when they said unto me, We will go into 
the house of the Lord,” which has been sung at this point since the 
coronation of Charles I. Midway in the long Procession comes 
the Queen and her retinue, followed at length by the King “ in His 
Royal Crimson Robe of State,”’ with white knee breeches, white silk 
stockings, white shoes and a crimson surcoat. On his head is the 
Cap of State or Maintenance edged with ermine. He is supported 
on each side by his two Bishops. It is a curious instance of con- 
servatism that the two Bishops are those of Durham and of Bath 
and Wells, who happened to be the two senior bishops present at 
the coronation of Richard I, and have ever since claimed this 
privilege.2 Formerly, by a custom which was ancient at the 
coronation of Richard I, the Barons of the Cinque Ports carried a 
canopy supported on staves hung with bells over the Sovereign.® 
They now await him at the entrance to the Choir, where they are 
handed the Standards of the United Kingdom and of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, which up to that point have been 
carried in the Procession. 

As the Procession passes up the Nave the King’s Scholars 
of Westminster School, by virtue of a privilege which has certainly 
been exercised for the last eleven coronations and is probably 
older, greet the Sovereign with a great shout of “ Vivat Rex 
Georgius. Vivat. Vivat. Vivat.’’ Itis the last relic of Latin in the 
service, and represents (in contrast to the Recognition) the spon- 
taneous acclamation by the people of England. Their Majesties 
then pass to their Chairs on the south side of the Sanctuary. 

The Recognition follows, when the Archbishop, accompanied 


1 L.G. Wickham Legg, Church Historical Society, Publication txvu. (1902), 
and Ancestor (No. 1), p. 220. 

* F.C.R., p. 48. 

® Charles Dawson, ‘‘ The Services of the Barons of the Cinque Ports”’ in 
Sussex Arch, Soc., 1901, p. 2. It has perhaps not been noticed that among 
the Barons who supported the canopy at James II’s Coronation was Samuel 
Pepys. See Sandford, History of Coronation of James II, p. 79. 

* Anson, The Law and Custom of the Constitution (3rd Ed., 1907), vol. 11. p. 236 n. 
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by the Great Officers of State and by Garter King of Arms, goes 
to the four corners of the Theatre and at each corner says, “‘ Sirs, 
I here present unto you King George, the undoubted King of this 
Realm,” etc. To which the people reply ‘“ with one voice,” 
““ God Save King George.” The rubric directs that the King shall 
remain standing by his seat, but King George V stepped out into 
the middle of the Theatre and removed his Cap of Estate so that he 
could be seen by all. The Recognition completes the ceremony of 
“election” which formerly took place in Westminster Hall. It 
is really, if we may so put it, a kind of banns-of marriage in which 
opportunity is given for dissent. At the coronation of George I, 
when Jacobite feeling ran high, it is recorded that Lady 
Dorchester, when she heard the Archbishop’s exhortation at the 
Recognition remarked, ‘‘ Does the old fool think that anybody 
here will say ‘ No’ to his question when there are so many drawn 
swords.” ! At that coronation one at least of those standing near 
the King must have heard the words with mixed feelings. The 
Dean of Westminster (Francis Atterbury) made no secret of his 
Jacobitism. It was said that on the death of Queen Anne he had 
been perfectly prepared to go out at once and proclaim King 
James III at Charing Cross. Later he was to be charged with 
high treason and to “ tread the stranger paths of banishment.” 
Among the Abbey Muniments is the original summons signed by 
George I charging him “ all excuses set apart” to be in personal 
attendance on the King at the coronation.” 

After the Recognition at the last coronation came the Litany 
which was sung by two bishops at Faldstools between the Corona- 
tion Chair and the Thrones, and this is followed by the beginning 
of the Communion Service. In due course, if it is so decided, 
follows the Sermon. It is interesting, as an example of continuity, 
to note that in the Liber Regalis it is laid down that the Sermon 
is to be “ short and appropriate,”’ and that the rubric for the last 
coronation stated that it was to be “ short and suitable to the great 
oceasion.”” At the coronation of George III (where seats or 
rather bays in the Triforium could be purchased for fifty guineas), 
as soon as the Archbishop mounted the pulpit to deliver the 
Sermon, most of the congregation “ took that opportunity to eat 
their meal, when the general clattering of knives, forks, plates, and 
glasses that ensued, produced a most ridiculous effect, and a 
universal burst of laughter followed.’’® 


1 Spencer Cowper, The Diary of Mary, Countess Cowper, 2nd Ed, (1865), p. 5. 
2 Westminster Abbey Mun. 51150. 
3 Memoirs of William Hickey (1749-75), ed. Alfred Spencer, p. 32. 
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At the end of the Sermon, should there be one, the King moves 
to the Altar and takes the Oath, “laying his right hand upon the 
Holy Gospel in the Great Bible.”” After which he kisses the book 
and signs the Oath. He then returns first to his Chair while the 
Veni Creator is sung and then to the Coronation Chair for the 
Anointing. Historically and liturgically this is the most sacred 
and mystical part of the Service. It is not until the Sovereign 
has been hallowed that he is invested with the royal robes and 
the royal insignia, culminating with the Crown. During the 
preparations for this most solemn ceremony the choir sing the 
anthem ‘‘ Zadok the priest and Nathan the prophet anointed 
Solomon king.” This anthem, now and since George II’s corona- 
tion sung to Handel’s setting, has almost always been sung at this 
point in the Service. It appears in the earliest known version of 
the Service. In the meanwhile the Dean of Westminster has 
brought the gold Ampulla or Eagle from the Altar and, pouring 
from it some of the Holy Oil, the Archbishop anoints the King on 
the head, breast, and the palms of both hands. During the 
Anointing four Knights of the Garter hold a pall over the King. In 
the Middle Ages only the Kings of France, England, Jerusalem 
and Sicily were anointed and as the hallowing was a peculiarly 
solemn part of the Service the original intention of the Pall held 
over the Sovereign was to screen him from sight.? 

Then follows the investment with the royal robes, followed by 
the presentation of the spurs (with which the King’s heels are merely 
touched) and the girding with the sword. It is a curious fact that 
the sword with which the King is girded has always been described 
in the rubric since the time of Queen Anne as having a “ scabbard of 
purple velvet’ and is often called the Sword of State. As a matter 
of fact the sword which is used now is the beautiful jewelled sword 
and scabbard which was specially made for the coronation of George 
IV.2 It is important to remember that the significance of the 
girding is that the sword is brought from the Altar by the Arch- 
bishop assisted by other bishops, not to indicate that the King is 
head of the armed forces, but that he may use it in the service of 
God. For this reason it is the King’s own sword, and not one of the 
State Swords, which is used, and therefore immediately he has 
been girded with it the King himself, by a beautiful piece of sym- 
bolism, ungirds it and, carrying it horizontally in his hands, 


1 Cf. Three Coronation Orders, pp. 142-3 and Wm. Gregory’s Chronicle 
(Camden Society, N.S. xvm.), ‘‘ the knyghtys of the Garter helde a clothe of 
a-state ovyr him [Henry VI] alle the whyle of his waschynge,”’ p. 166. 

* Cf. Younghusband and Davenport, The Crown Jewels of England, pp. 38-9. 
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offers it himself at the Altar. It is then redeemed at the price of 
a hundred shillings by the peer who originally carried it, who there- 
upon unsheathes it and carries it naked before the Sovereign for 
the rest of the service.! 

The King is then invested with the ‘‘ Robe Royal ” of cloth of 
gold, and then one by one the Regalia are delivered to him. First 
he is presented with the Orb typifying independent sovereignty 
under the Cross. The Orb has a curious history. In early 
times the cross which now surmounts it was elongated into a kind 
of sceptre and was in fact interchangeable with what is now known 
as the Sceptre with the Cross. This early form of the Orb appears 
on many of the medieval Great Seals, and also in the famous con- 
temporary portrait of Richard II which hangs by the Altar in 
Westminster Abbey. When, however, Archbishop Sancroft 
revised the service for the coronation of James II, he apparently 
did not realise this fact, and at that coronation and at all subse- 
quent coronations both the Orb and the Sceptre have been 
delivered to the Sovereign.2 The result has been that as soon 
as the Orb is delivered to the Sovereign he has to give it back 
again to the Dean of Westminster, in order that he may have both 
hands free for the delivery of the two Sceptres which follows 
immediately after the ring has been placed upon his finger. At 
this point, when the Sovereign has both the Sceptres in his hands, 
by a curious survival the Lord of the Manor of Worksop since the 
time of Henry VIII has had the right to support the Sovereign’s 
right arm should he so require.® 

All is now in readiness for what has come to be the central 
moment in the service. The Archbishop goes to the Altar and, 
taking the Crown of St. Edward in his hands, says the dedicatory 
prayer. The King seats himself in the Coronation Chair and 
awaits the Archbishop. It is the peculiar privilege of the Dean 
of Westminster, as of the Abbots of Westminster before him, to 
bring the Crown from the Altar, and from him the Archbishop 
takes it and ‘“‘ reverently puts it upon the King’s head.” No one 
who has been present at that supreme moment can ever forget it. 
The Peers put on their coronets, the trumpets sound, the people 
“with loud and repeated shouts” cry, “God Save the King,” 

1 At Henry VI’s Coronation, “‘ thenne alle the byschoppys seseden with a 
sworde, they all syttynge there hondys thereon . . . thenne bought the kyng 
hys swerde a gayne of Holy Chyrche for an c.s. in signe and in tokyn that the 
vertu and power sholde come fyrste fro Hooly Chyrche,” Wm. Gregory’s Chronicle, 
p. 166. 


® Three Coronation Orders, p. xxvii. 
* G. Woods Wollaston, Coronation Claims, pp. 133-46. 
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and in the words of the rubric “ the great guns at the Tower ”’ 
are shot off. 

Not always has the moment passed without anxiety. At the 
coronation of Edward VII the Archbishop, Dr. Temple, was very 
aged and infirm, and for one terrible moment it seemed as if the 
Crown was going to slip from his grasp. But the moment passed, 
and although in his blindness he placed the Crown on the King’s 
head with the back to the front, the mistake was quickly rectified, 
and passed almost unnoticed amid the acclamations. St. Edward’s 
Crown is of considerable weight, and it is usual therefore to 
exchange it within a few minutes for the Imperial Crown, which the 
Sovereign wears for the rest of the service. 

Immediately after the Crowning the Sovereign is presented 
with the Holy Bible,! and this is followed by the Benediction. 
Up to this time the Sovereign for the most part has had his back 
to the congregation, but he now rises, turns to the west, and 
accompanied by the Archbishop and his supporting bishops, the 
Great Officers of State, the Lords bearing the Swords and others, 
proceeds to his Throne ? in the centre of the Theatre. There in 
the sight of all he is “lifted up”’ into it and solemnly “‘inthronized.” 

The Sovereign has now been anointed, crowned and enthroned, 
and it is therefore fitting that “all the Princes and Peers then 
present shall do their Homage publicly and solemnly unto the 
King.” In former days, when the peerage was smaller, this was 
done individually, but in 1902 it was decided that only the Princes 
of the Blood Royal and the senior Peer of each degree should do 
the actual homage, the rest of the Peers merely kneeling in their 
places and repeating the words after their leaders, and this prece- 
dent was followed at the last coronation. First comes the Homage 
of the Archbishop and the other bishops, and they are followed by 
the Princes. The Archbishop and the Princes kiss the King’s 
cheek and the Princes also touch the King’s Crown. The senior 
Peers merely touch the Crown. 

Then follows the Queen’s Coronation. During the whole of 
the service up to this point the Queen has remained seated in the 
Recognition Chair to which she was first conducted. She now 
rises and goes to a Faldstool placed to the north in front of the 
Altar, and there she is anointed and crowned by the Archbishop. 
During the anointing four Duchesses hold a canopy over her, and 


1 The presentation of the Bible seems to have been introduced by Dr. Comp- 
ton at the Coronation of William and Mary and the ceremony has been continued 
ever since. See Three Coronation Orders, p. xxviii. 

* The Throne, of course, faces the Altar. 
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at the moment of the crowning all the Peeresses put on their 
coronets. After the crowning the Queen, supported by her 
bishops, moves round to the south of the Sanctuary and then, 
passing the King’s Throne and bowing herself reverently to the 
King, is conducted to her own throne on the left of the King. No 
one who saw it could ever forget the beauty, grace and stateliness 
with which Queen Mary passed round the Theatre and bowed to 
the King as she proceeded to her throne. 

The rest of the Communion Service then follows, and the 
King and Queen leave their thrones and kneel at the foot of the 
Altar step to make their Communion. At the conclusion they 
return to their thrones and the Choir sing 7'e Deum. When this 
is finished the King and Queen pass through the south and north 
doors respectively of the Altar Screen to the Chapel of Edward 
the Confessor beyond. There, during the Recess, as it is called, 
the King is arrayed in his robe of purple velvet, and the Sceptre 
with the Cross and the Orb are delivered into his hands. The 
Queen at the same time is given her Sceptre with the Cross and 
the Ivory Rod with the Dove. In the meanwhile the Heralds 
marshall the procession, and when all is ready the King and Queen 
take their places, and thus pass down the Choir and Nave to the 
West Door. As they pass down the church the whole congrega- 
tion, lead by the Head Master and King’s Scholars of Westminster 
School, break into loud and repeated cheers. 

In former times the coronation was followed by the banquet in 
Westminster Hall. The last coronation at which this took place 
was that of George IV. On that occasion the accustomed feudal 
services were duly rendered, and the romantic heart of Sir Walter 
Scott, who was present, beat faster as the King’s Champion (on 
a horse hired from Astley’s for the occasion) entered the Hall and 
threw down his gauntlet. But in truth the whole was but a 
costly show, an attempt to revive ceremonies from which the 
significance had departed, and the King’s character was not such 
as to inspire the devotion which might have given meaning to the 
scene. Indeed, as the hours went on the attitude of the waiting 
crowds in the streets. who had witnessed or had heard of the 
Queen’s ill-advised attempt to force her way into the Abbey, 
became so threatening that eventually the King had to be told 
that it would be unsafe for him to return to his palace by the 
ordinary route. In this dilemma the young Lord de Ros, who was 
in charge of the escort of Household Cavalry, offered to pilot the 
King back to the palace by way of the slums at the back of the 
Abbey and the open Tothill Fields, with which locality, from the fact 
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that a few years before he had been a boy at Westminster School, he 
was intimately acquainted. The offer was accepted, and although 
the incident is very little known, it was in fact in this inglorious 
way that the pompous ceremonies connected with the coronation 
of George IV came toanend.! At the next coronation the banquet 
was discontinued, and few will regret its final abandonment. 

The coronation itself, on the other hand, has steadily grown in 
importance as the beauty and significance of this most ancient and 
solemn service and its historic setting have become more generally 
understood. In part this is due to the learning and scholarship 
which in the last forty years have been expended upon the service, 
whereby the history and meaning of the ritual have been traced, 
and it has been shown how deeply the service and all which it 
implies is embedded in the history of the nation. In part, too, it 
is due to the character of those who have played the principal 
parts in the ceremony, for they have shown by their lives that the 
coronation is no mere piece of idle pageantry, but the solemn con- 
secration of themselves to the service of God and the peoples 
over whom they rule. LAWRENCE E. TANNER. 


1 Lord Albemarle, Fifty Years of My Life, vol. 1. pp. 326 et seg. J. E. Smith, 
Parochial Memorials of St. John’s, Westminster, pp. 314-16. 





HISTORY IN THE MAKING? 


Tue list of eminent historians who, during the past thirty 
years, have been chosen to deliver the Creighton Lectures must 
necessarily cause very real apprehensions in the mind of one 
who, being an archzologist but no historian, finds himself in 
their distinguished company. His concern being largely with 
the by-products of history, he is more apt to interest himself 
in the works of men than in the men themselves, and to find his 
markets in the backwaters of history rather than in its main 
stream. But he has at least one thing in common with all who 
concern themselves with past events, and that is the constant 
desire for authentic documents, using the word in its widest 
sense. In such a quest the border-lines between history and 
archeology tend to disappear, and the problems of the one 
faculty are seen to be but little different from those of the other. 
The course of history provides the material for archeology—I 
will not say the raw material—and equally archeology may 
produce matters profitable for the historian to consider. There 
were scientific historians long before archeology could claim rank 
as a science, but now that it may fairly claim that status, it may 
be that an archeologist’s conception of the sequence of events 
may be worth examination. 

I have said that common ground exists; and from this it 
must be but a step to demonstrate the existence of common 
values, the correlation of archeological with historical verities. 
The postulate that the truth of any matter may be capable of 
being finally and definitely proved is, I think, the essential 
incentive to historical study and investigation. ‘‘ What is truth, 
said jesting Pilate,” as many of us may say, and indeed, with 
our finite powers of reasoning, the true wisdom is to recognise 
how far along the road to enlightenment we can profitably 
travel. There must be a conscious selection, a standard of 
importance, by which the straying into by-paths and blind alleys 
may be avoided: the multiplication of instances may confuse 
the issue, and even as the journalist is said to be guided by a 
definition of what is and what is not news, so the investigator 


1 The Creighton Lecture for 1936-7, delivered at the New Buildings of the 
University of London on 29 October, 1936, 
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of past things must evolve his scale of what is important for his 
purpose and what is not. This is not to prejudge history, to 
see only what follows on a chosen line; but it can hardly ever 
have been the case, and certainly not in our own day, that the 
investigator brought to his task no conception of relative values. 
This may be worthy of record and that may be passed over; 
experience has shown that nothing is to be gained by dwelling 
on such and such a phenomenon. As such a consciousness 
develops, the standard may become more exacting, bringing with 
it the gain of concentration on essentials, tempered by the need 
for periodical reconsideration of its formule. ‘True it is that any 
new conception is apt to bring back the glad confident morning 
when the whole scheme of things seemed to march to a definite 
rhythm, and a way was opened out of every difficulty; but since 
novelty will ever be a stimulant, like other stimulants it will 
automatically lose its effects with the lapse of time. 

History, then, may be made by action and by thought, and 
since the written word is more directly informing than the 
tangible monument, and more absolute in its appeal, it follows 
that the course of history will largely depend on two things: 
contemporary record and the subsequent collation of documents. 
Where neither of these is available, we say that history does not 
exist; we are in the prehistoric period. Instead of written 
documents we have material phenomena for our guidance, and 
on these a system of evidences can be built up to take the place 
of more direct indications. Such a system has in fact been 
developed in our own time, with the aid of collateral sciences, 
in a marked degree, and notably to the extent of producing 
categories of probability and improbability. When such a 
system is brought to bear on the phenomena of some unusual 
investigation, which seems to have no obvious analogies, its 
formative value becomes evident. An example may serve to 
illustrate the point. The recent clearing of a group of primitive 
dwellings at Skara Brae in Orkney disclosed evidences of a 
civilisation—if it could so be called—of primitive type, having 
analogies with Bronze Age culture. The construction of the huts, 
however, was developed far beyond what might have been 
expected at such a period, giving a presumption of a much later 
date. None the less, this aspect of the case did not carry con- 
viction to all concerned, since the significance of constructional 
expedients impressed only the specialising few. But the dis- 
covery, among the relics, of a stone object belonging to a well- 
known type, associated exclusively, and by many examples, 
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with the Pictish settlements in Scotland, dating from the early 
centuries of our era, so strengthened the evidence of the con- 
struction, that the early date which other objects might have 
suggested was felt to be untenable. On all grounds a survival 
of primitive ways in so remote a part of Britain might appear 
to be natural, but the degree of probability was not quite 
sufficient, in the light of increasing experience. 

The converse of such a case, though a little too obvious, 
may perhaps be allowed a hearing. Two centuries ago a local 
Yorkshire antiquary, digging to find the base of a great pre- 
historic standing stone, left a record of his achievement in the 
shape of four copper halfpence in a leaden box under the bottom 
of the stone. This brought on him the condemnation of a fellow 
savant, in that such a proceeding could only mislead the curious 
of future times. A somewhat unflattering solicitude, but it is 
interesting to note that below the foot of one of the great standing 
stones of Stonehenge there were found, not many years ago, not 
only several Georgian pence, but part of a sardine tin, placed 
there by no human agency, but carried down by earthworms. 
Such a process, natural though it may be, cannot be held to be 
of the essence of scientific inquiry: we know enough to reject 
its implications, and do not feel the absence of the written 
word. A parity of reasoning will be necessary even in historical 
times: records will be neither universal nor consecutive, and 
there must constantly occur breaks in the story. The desire to 
bridge these gaps is so natural that the task is normally attempted, 
not perhaps so much from the wish to present a complete story 
as from the inborn desire of man to be able to explain to his 
own satisfaction the motives of his forerunners. 

The commonest form is seen in the giving of definite position 
and surroundings to some historical or traditional event. We 
may, and commonly do, take a detached view of such things 
to-day, but in other times the identification of the locus in quo 
of some miraculous event, or of the birth or death of a saint, 
was a matter not only desirable, but almost imperative—and s0 
perhaps the tendency comes down to us with some admixture of 
heredity in it. Let me choose at random from our records. Our 
protomartyr St. Alban, being led to execution outside the city 
of Verulamium, was beheaded in a place which four hundred 
years afterwards was recorded by the historian Bede as being 
occupied by a church where the healing of the sick and the work- 
ing of many miracles continued in his own day. ‘There is already 
a gap to be bridged here, for the Saxon invasions of the fifth 
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century had broken the record, and we do not know how the 
site which existed in Bede’s time had been originally identified. 
At the end of the eighth century—that is, not quite 100 years 
after Bede’s account—King Offa of Mercia founded a monastery 
here, and the necessity for having definite relics of the Saint 
led to a miraculous revelation of the place of his tomb, with 
other relics. ‘These were evidently not on the site of the church 
Bede knew, for in that case a revelation would hardly have been 
necessary; so that there is here another bridging of a gap. 
Though the matter is just short of actual proof, it may be taken 
as agreed that Offa’s church stood where the great eleventh- 
century church stands to-day. It was not on the site of the old 
church, but the records seem to imply that it was close to it. 

The miraculously recovered relics, placed by Offa in his 
newly built church, met with their first eclipse in the days of the 
fourth abbot, when they were carried off by plundering north- 
men to Odensee in Denmark. Ecgwyn, sacrist of St. Alban’s 
abbey, followed them, and becoming a monk and eventually 
keeper of the shrine at Odensee, found means, we are not told 
what means, to send them back again. Once more, early in the 
eleventh century, the saint’s bones were in danger of being 
stolen by Danish invaders, and the story becomes very com- 
plicated. To baulk the plunderers, the abbot hid the bones in 
a safe place, and sent, presumably with some publicity, a spurious 
set of bones for safe keeping to Ely. The danger being past, 
Ely was asked to return these treasures, but, in the belief that 
they were genuine, made difficulties about so doing. Eventually 
the Ely monks allowed themselves to be persuaded to send, not 
the bones they had received from St. Albans, but another set, 
the acceptance of which as genuine commended itself as a matter 
of policy to the rightful owners. But this subtlety seemed likely 
to defeat its own object, and so the matter was resolved by the 
production from the safe place of the relics which had never 
left St. Albans at all. Ely, happy in the possession of St. Ethel- 
dreda, seems to have let the matter drop, and St. Alban remained 
in his shrine till the general dispersal in the sixteenth century, 
after which the question of his survival ceased to be of practical 
importance. 

Looking back on the story, we should, I think, be very little 
inclined to dogmatise either on the identity of the person whose 
bones were taken from the shrine of St. Alban in 1538, or on the 
place of the Saint’s martyrdom. Yet if anyone goes to St. Albans 


to-day, he is not unlikely to be told that a cross cut in the west 
No. 84.—voL. XxI. x 
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wall of the north transept is set there to mark the site of the 
martyrdom. The cross in question dates from the seventies of 
last century, and is connected with a project for the placing of 
an organ in the transept, and beyond the fact that till Lord 
Grimthorpe’s restorations there was a seventeenth-century paint- 
ing of the martyrdom in the roof of this transept, there seems no 
reason for claiming for this spot rather than any other an associa- 
tion with the principal event in the story of the place. 

All that is demonstrated is the existence of that desire to 
which I have already referred, which may be held to be to man 
what the horror of a vacuum is supposed to be to nature. 

I ask your indulgence to allow me to add one more case 
from my personal experience. It is recorded in the story of 
Britain that on 25 April, 1284, Eleanor, queen of King Edward I 
of England, gave birth at Caernarvon to a son Edward, afterwards 
King Edward II of unhappy memory. In witness of which 
event there is shown to-day a room on the second stage of the 
Eagle Tower of Caernarvon Castle, in the thickness of its north 
wall, where the prince first saw the light. How long this tradition 
has existed I cannot find, but I believe it not to be of any great 
age. 

Now, the evidence for the origin and growth of the castle, it 
being a royal building, is contained in, and has been extracted 
from the State papers in the Record Office. The material is 
detailed, consisting of accounts, surveys, and letters close and 
patent, and without going into all the evidence, it will be enough 
to say that no doubt is left that the present buildings were not 
begun till 1285, and that the east gate of the Castle, through which 
Queen Eleanor, according to tradition, entered the place before 
the birth of her son, was not begun till five years after her death. 

With all this there is no reason to doubt the story that 
Edward II was born in Caernarvon Castle: only, it was not in 
the Caernarvon Castle we see to-day. An earthen mound had 
been thrown up on the site late in the eleventh century, and the 
wooden buildings connected with it had in due course developed 
into one of the dwelling-places of the princes of North Wales. 
These buildings remained till the Edwardian mason-work took 
their place, and the prince was doubtless born in them. The 
earthen mound remained till after the middle of last century, 
when it was cleared away, and the last direct evidence of the 
first castle disappeared. But the desire for historical continuity 
has proved too strong, and the story is transferred to the existing 
buildings, where it will, I am convinced, continue to stay; for 
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in spite of the existence at the Castle of a guide-book [written 
by myself] recording the facts I have related, the birth-chamber 
and the Queen’s Gate are still shown to visitors by the 
official guide as being the veritable scenes of those romantic 
events. 

Legends, after all, have their place in history, and we should 
be the poorer for their exclusion from our records: they repre- 
sent an ideal, and often no mean one: the desire to believe in 
some happy turn of fortune, some fulfilment which ought to 
have come true, is ample justification for their continuance. 
The whole gallery of treasure stories, the long catalogues of 
relics, however wildly extravagant, even tales of sorcery and 
magic, represent a real if perverted historical instinct. Time 
has swept away so many famous men and all their works that 
the desire to believe in the least survival of them is not illogical, 
though our reason may hesitate. It is certain that, unknown 
and unrecognised, things which have played a part in world- 
famous happenings still exist among us, never destined to be 
known for what they are. If once in a while the unexpected 
happens, as when the name of Croesus came to light on the 
base of a column of the archaic temple of Artemis at Ephesus, 
in a form which seemed genuine beyond any reasonable doubt, 
a feeling that such things are outside the natural order must 
always be at the back of our minds. © 

Some of us will remember the discovery a few years ago, at 
Athens, of certain ostraka, on which the name of Aristides was 
written. I would listen with attention to any demonstration of 
their genuine character, but that these things played their part 
in the banishment of that incompatible superman I can never 
hope to believe. Lapse of time must, of course, count for some- 
thing in such matters, but modern days might produce things 
of equally fascinating doubtfulness. Did Napoleon and Nelson 
ever meet? as in historical fitness they should, of course, have 
done. At any rate, their signatures on the same piece of paper 
lay on the table of the Board Room of the British Museum a 
few weeks ago. A letter from Bonaparte, General in Chief in 
Egypt, to the French general commanding in Malta, detailing 
his military successes and saying that the whole of Egypt was in 
his power, was captured at the Battle of the Nile and brought to 
Nelson. The letter is signed Bonaparte, and below is written— 
Mark the end, Nelson. This adds nothing to historical know- 
ledge, since the facts are not in doubt, and it hardly seems likely 


that they can ever become so: but it satisfies the instinct which 
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asks from history such means of contact with past events as will 
keep unbroken the link of a common humanity from one genera- 
tion to another. The fame of these men makes such a docu- 
ment historical, apart from the importance of the occasion; 
but even trivial matters, when the great have part in them, 
may vindicate their place. King Alfred, equally great in history 
and in legend, had doubtless his unimportant moments, like the 
rest of us, but I have lately seen in print a document, recording 
a matter of minor value in which he was concerned, which seems 
to me not to be outside the pale of history. It concerns one 
Helmstan, who had an influential godfather, but seems to have 
been subject to periodical lapses from strict rectitude. Having 
stolen a belt from Aethered, some land which he held was claimed 
from him, on grounds of a defect in title. He appealed to his 
godfather, who agreed to help him to “ anything that is right, 


but never to any wrong,’ but added the condition that the 
title-deeds should be put into his hands. The godfather appealed 
to King Alfred, who agreed that there seemed to be a case for 
arbitration. The process to be adopted was that of compurga- 
tion, by which the accused must affirm on oath the justice of his 
cause, in the presence of a certain number of reputable persons 
who will confirm what he says. The consent of King Alfred to 


the taking of such a course being necessary, Helmstan and his 
supporters went to Wardour, where the King then was, and found 
him washing his hands in his bower. Alfred listened to what 
they had to say, continuing to wash, and when he had finished 
asked the plaintiff whether he did not think Helmstan’s case a 
good one. The delightful informality of the whole proceeding 
is what is so informing. Access to the royal presence seems to 
have been a matter of walking unannounced into any room 
where he happened to be, and the King was evidently not at all 
put out by the incursion. His method of deciding the question 
by inviting the plaintiff to agree in the justice of the defendant’s 
case is fully in accord with the spirit of the occasion. It is sad 
to have to add that Helmstan, perhaps demoralised by this 
success, took to stealing cattle, and in the course of driving them 
away fell into a bramble bush and scratched his nose—a circum- 
stance which secured his conviction, with the consequent loss 
of his worldly possessions, his godfather relieving him of the 
lands which were the subject of his former appeal. There is 
not left to us to-day any house, or any vestige of one, in which 
King Alfred or for the matter of that any Saxon King has lived, 
so that archeology cannot build on this record: but that we 
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are the better equipped by reason of its survival in the Cathedral 
Library of Canterbury is beyond dispute. 

Now, these things are comparatively small matters, and it 
is time I came to that question of common ground, in which the 
border lines between history and archeology tend to disappear. 
This is the constructive aspect, that is, one which does not 
merely illustrate a historical fact, but which reveals one where 
it was not previously recognised. To this category belongs all 
that harvest of the explorer and excavator which has in our 
own day so prodigiously widened the domain of history. In 
Iraq, the Peloponnese and Crete the spade has revealed evidences 
of organised and wealthy civilisations, prehistoric in point of 
time, but with developed arts which link them with the historic 
communities. In dealing with such things the archzologist per- 
force takes up the role of the historian, since the material to be 
considered is the same for both. When in the winter of 1927-8 
Mr. (now Sir Leonard) Woolley came upon and cleared the graves 
of Prince Mes-Kalam-dug and Queen Shubad, who must have 
lived in no later times than the fourth millennium B.c., he added 
a new page to history, no less than to the story of Ur. Though 
the art of writing, on the evidence of names inscribed on their 
relics, already existed, the written records of Mesopotamian 
history belong to a later date, and the tombs and their contents 
are the sole authorities for their story. And a sufficiently im- 
pressive story it was. The prince’s tomb had been broken into 
and plundered, but the rest of his grave-shaft was undisturbed, 
while the queen’s grave was quite untouched. Both contained 
in a most vivid form proof of the custom of human sacrifice, a 
custom whose existence had not hitherto been suspected. No 
archeological find had pointed to it, and in the written records 
there was no sort of mention of any such practice. This is not the 
place to describe what was found, such descriptions being already 
accessible ; but what concerns us is theevidence, which must be con- 
sidered definite, for the substance of that oldest of all legends which 
places the locus of the earliest history of man in Mesopotamia. 

Owing to the greater attention paid to its antiquities Egypt 
has long been considered to provide the oldest evidences of a 
formal civilisation with definite arts and customs. The very 
fact that in what is known as the predynastic period, that is 
the time before the advent of that shadowy King Mena of the 
First dynasty—a personage now, I believe, considered to be a 
compound of at least three separate princes—Egyptian art as 
we understand it had already assumed the definite forms by 
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which it may be recognised for the next three thousand years or 
so, makes it clear that the dates of its origin must be sought at 
some considerably earlier time, and one for which no witness is 
yet forthcoming. 

Comparative chronology cannot perhaps be competent to 
give an exact verdict, but in the story of Egypt so much has 
been done to illustrate its ancient records that the dating of its 
dynasties seems to rest on reasonable evidence, and its First 
dynasty, assigned to about 3200 B.c., can hardly be considered 
culturally equal to what the Mesopotamian researches have 
revealed. The presumption of an earlier rise to a high culture 
in Mesopotamia seems therefore probable, for on grounds of 
stratification the royal graves of Ur might be placed even as far 
back as the middle years of the fourth millennium. To such a 
period, then, has archzology made it possible to take back the 
beginnings of history. 

But there is yet another aspect of this excavation to be con- 
sidered. In the next season, around and beneath the graves of 
the royal cemetery, were found definite strata of broken materials, 
rubbish thrown out from a height and piled up. Over and into 
this deposit the tombs of the cemetery were dug, and since kings 
would not be likely to be buried in a recent rubbish-heap, it was 
evident that the heaps must be appreciably older than the tombs. 
The heaps in their turn rested for a considerable area on a level 
base of clean water-laid clay, which in places was ten feet thick 
and more. Under the clay were the traces of an earlier occupa- 
tion, differing entirely from that of the city above. The evidence, 
therefore, was that the first occupation of the site had been 
covered by a layer of water-deposited mud of such great thick- 
ness that nothing but a flood of abnormal dimensions could have 
brought it there: that after this flood the place had been re- 
occupied, throwing its great heaps of rubbish on the level beds 
left by the water, and that after these heaps had remained 
where they were for many generations, a great cemetery was 
laid out over them. This cemetery, we have seen, can be on 
reasonable evidence dated well into the fourth millennium B.c., 
so that the rubbish-heaps, the flood, and the primitive occupation 
must belong to an earlier, even a considerably earlier, period 
still. Now, Sumerian legends tell of just such a flood as this, 
and say that it overwhelmed barbarian inhabitants who lived 
in the country before the Sumerians came there, and destroyed 
a town called Shuruppak. It was as a result of this flood that 
the Sumerians occupied the land from which the barbarians had 
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been drowned out. That the story of the Noachian deluge, as 
told in the book of Genesis, has a common origin with the Sumerian 
story can hardly be doubted, and the credibility of this ancient 
tradition stands confirmed by our own researches. Here, then, 
we may see archxology and history on one footing and indis- 
tinguisbable, but the archwologist can find his own peculiar 
satisfaction in obtaining from these phenomena an explanation 
of the disappearance of a type of early painted pottery for which 
he had hitherto been unable satisfactorily to account. 

Ilium and Mycenez are another matter: when Schliemann 
carried out his memorable researches on these sites it was not 
possible that the Homeric legends could be absent from men’s 
minds, and though the value of his discoveries is in no way 
impaired by such preoccupations, and the Mycenzan culture is 
a recognised historical element in Mediterranean archzology, it 
is as an example of the relation of legend to history that his work 
is relevant to us here. Kings Agamemnon and Menelaus, through 
Homer and the dramatists, occupy in Greek legend much the 
position that King Arthur, through the chronicles and Sir Thomas 
Malory, bears in the legendary story of Britain. There is no 
reason why we need doubt the actual existence of any of the 
three, but as historical persons they just escape us. 

In King Arthur’s case our Glastonbury story is indeed pre- 
cise; the Celtic derivations of Glastonbury Abbey made that 
inevitable, and the account of the discovery of his body and 
that of Queen Guinevere in wooden coffins in the cemetery at 
Glastonbury, late in the twelfth century, is extant. His giant 
stature and his queen’s golden tresses are duly recorded: a new 
tomb was made for him before the high altar of the Norman 
church, and remained there till the dissolution of the monastery. 
An engraving is extant of a leaden burial cross found in his grave, 
bearing a Latin inscription: ‘‘ Here lies the famous King Arthur 
buried in the isle of Avalon.” A fatally circumstantial identifica- 
tion, and we cannot in his case ever hope to make a bridge between 
legend and history, any more than we can identify those ancient 
kings, who lay with gold masks on their faces in the shaft graves 
under the agora at Mycenex, with the heroes of Homeric story. 
Time will not suffice to deal with Sir Arthur Evans’ epoch-making 
work at Knossos: indeed, no one except the famous explorer 
himself could adequately describe it, as he is doing, fortunately 
for us all, in a monumental publication; but the relation of 
legend to history is nowhere more dramatically exemplified than 
in the Minoan culture he has revealed to us. 
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It is fitting that this aspect of what I have to say should 
end with an instance from our own country. Of the many 
traditions which have naturally grown up round our most famous 
prehistoric monument Stonehenge, there is one which tells us 
that the enchanter Merlin brought the stones to Salisbury Plain 
from Ireland. Tales of similar removals of great stones, or of 
the casting of them to fantastic distances, are common form, 
arising from the obvious pleasure to be had from the contem- 
plation of things outside our everyday experience. Now, there 
are several kinds of stone to be found at Stonehenge, but the 
Sarsens which compose the bulk of the monument are of local 
origin without doubt. Of one kind, known as the Blue Stones, 
the origin has long been a difficulty. Geologists have, however, 
shown that there is only one place in Britain from which they 
could come, and that is the Prescelly mountains in South Wales; 
and, however difficult the transport of such objects must have 
been, there is no alternative to believing that in prehistoric 
times they have been so transported. It is the only example 
of so remarkable a feat—a feat, indeed, which one would set 
aside as merely mythical if the evidence were not convincing : 
but what we should like to know, and must resign ourselves to 
not knowing, is what was the occasion for so laborious an enter- 
prise; one without parallel in our experience. The fact is there: 
the evidences for it are entirely lacking, and we cannot hope to 
make contact with history in such a case. 

If, then, we may define the archzologist’s approach to historical 
conceptions as one based on tangible evidences, which must 
include documentary evidences as well as metal, stone, wood 
and what not, it may perhaps seem that the objects he pursues 
are more diverse, and apt to be more in the nature of ends in 
themselves, than those proper to the historian. Will it be fair 
to say that history, in the historian’s conception, is always 
going on; in the archzologist’s, always stopping? Since every 
ascertained fact goes to swell the volume of record, there can in 
truth be no cessation in the process, though the method of 
growth seems to be of a different texture. I have spoken of the 
possibility of certainty—that is, potential certainty—in historical 
studies, and clearly this must be taken in the widest sense, and 
must embrace both the fact and the inferences which can arise 
from it. How can it ever be known to what proportion of 
historical facts we have, whether as regards past or present, 
actual access? The method of investigation, and also the 
spirit in which it is made, will necessarily be limiting factors 
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in any inquiry, and such methods may be conceived of very 
differently. 

I wonder whether I dare, in this place, express my doubt 
whether, owing to the narrower scope of his investigations and 
of his apparatus of record, the archzologist is not less tempted 
to biassed judgments than the historian? History is the telling 
of a story, the art of narrative, in the words of an eminent pro- 
fessor of the science, and within its purview are included art, 
religion, manners, literature, dress, furniture, food, amusements. 
With the tangible remains of all such categories the archeologist 
is equally concerned, as their date, their use, their methods and 
places of manufacture. He may even hope to arrive at some 
fairly comprehensive conclusions on such points, and may set 
these down as facts to be taken into consideration by all who 
may be concerned. By such means the inborn desire for human 
contacts with past ages, of which I have spoken, as giving credence, 
and the desire for it, to legends and miraculous tales, may be 
checked and kept within more or less philosophical limits. But 
the historian, with his wider, more unbounded, survey will be 
inclined to the conclusion that there can be no such thing as a 
final verdict of history: that unbiassed accounts of historical 
events are in the nature of things not obtainable, since history is 
in the hands of men and not of lifeless objects, and must be 
handed down as the product of predilection, of partisanship 
created by long contemplation of the actors in any story, of a 
reading of events conceived in the light of such rules of conduct 
or moral judgments as the compiler has brought to his task. 
Moreover, the artefact, the tangible object, comes into being for 
what it is: a full and close study of it may succeed in identifying 
it and what it implies, since its materials and form are not in 
themselves intentionally deceptive. But the records of history 
have no such guarantee: the documents, however complete and 
circumstantial, may, even though intended to rank as accurate 
records, have been imperfectly drawn up, and the chance cannot 
be excluded that they were set down in the interests of some 
cause, personal or national. From such a possibility a further 
difficulty will arise. If bias is to be suspected in the documentary 
materials of history, bias in their interpretation will be almost 
inevitable and indeed almost essential. Indeed, the more the 
historian is engaged in the discovery of actual truth, the more 
thoroughly will he be bound to paraphrase and modify what he 
is seeking to record. The documents prepared by one nation 
cannot be expected to take the same view as those of another, 
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supposing the interests of the two to be diverse. Concealment 
or distortions of facts may be wilful, in the process of censorship 
or propaganda, but they may equally be spontaneous and natural, 
and not intentionally misleading. In such a case the known 
aims, interests or characteristics of a people may be allowed for 
and discounted with enough of accuracy to make a fair deduction 
possible; but if, instead of a national point of view, that of any 
single historian has to be estimated, the chances of a correct 
diagnosis are likely to be appreciably less. 

Again, we may seem to recognise a more fortunate, let me 
be allowed to say a more innocuous role for the archeologist. 
What if in the infancy of his science he has proclaimed—as he 
has—that Stonehenge was made of artificial stone, or that cross- 
legged effigies were those of Crusaders, or that lepers came to 
look in at low side windows? Or, in more imaginative vein, 
that the handkerchief of William the Conqueror, used by him in 
the chilly morning of the battle of Hastings, is veritably preserved 
among the heirlooms of an English family? No irreparable 
harm is done by such statements; the dust of such conflicts is 
soon laid and ceases to incommode the survivors. But a historical 
fact wrongly understood may breed enmity between nations, and 
lead to incalculable calamities. That any such mistaken judg- 
ment should be by common agreement expunged and treated as 
if it had never been is almost impossible: such memories die 
hard, nor is it in anyone’s power to ensure that they will never 
be revived. To rewrite history for the good of man is no new 
idea, and the bitter experiences of our own times have given a 
fresh impetus to the attempt. The revision of current text-books 
of history has been taken up on an international basis, with the 
help of the organisation of the Institute of Intellectual Co- 
operation. Two years ago a committee of French and German 
historians met to discuss the possibility of providing impartial 
histories of their respective countries and of world affairs generally 
which could be accepted as accurate records by the nations con- 
cerned. This year I spoke in Norway to a distinguished arche- 
ologist and scholar who, under the auspices of the same Institute, 
had taken part in a scheme for a mutually agreed history of 
Norway and Sweden. On not every point, he said, had it been 
possible to reach agreement, but the submission of points, where 
Norse and Swedish opinion could not be reconciled, to an inde- 
pendent authority was under contemplation. There stands to-day 
in the minutes of the International Committee on the Teaching 
of History a resolution that any revision of text-books with a 
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view to international understanding should be undertaken only 
by eminent historians, who should be influenced solely by con- 
siderations of historical accuracy. This resolution is to be 
discussed in 1937, at a meeting of the Committee. Where, 
do you think, is this meeting arranged to take place? In 
Madrid! So many difficulties beset the efforts even of eminent 
historians to set forth history aright. Nor, may we say, would 
real success be secured unless—an almost impossible condition— 
only eminent historians were allowed to publish histories. To 
suppress all but certified histories would seem to be a despotic 
act not to be tolerated by a free people, as long as such com- 
munities may be expected to survive. Yet history does record 
something of the sort, which you may perhaps find worthy of 
attention. 

In the early days of the Han Dynasty of China—to be precise, 
in 213 B.c.—a submission was made to the Emperor by his Prime 
Minister in the following terms :— 

“Your Majesty’s servant recommends that all histories not 
kept by the Imperial Historian be burned: that, outside of the 
documents in the Imperial College, all literature and all books of 
the various schools in the possession of private individuals should 
be delivered to the magistrates of the several localities to be 
burned in their presence: that hereafter all those who dare to 
hold open discussions on the forbidden books should be held 
liable to capital punishment: that all who uphold the ancients 
to criticise the present Government should be punished by death 
together with their whole families: that all officers of the law 
who fail to report any such offences within their knowledge 
should be punished with the same penalty as the offenders them- 
selves: and that anyone who fails to burn his books within 
thirty days of the date of the ordinance should be sentenced to 
periods of hard labour. Only books on medicine, divination, 
and horticulture are exempt from this law.’”’ And the Emperor 
decreed ‘‘ Let it be done.”’ 

It only seems necessary to add that perhaps all those desirable 
things may not have been accomplished as intended, and in any 
case the Imperial Historian of 213 B.c. has not left to us his official 
and impeccable record of contemporary events. 

It may well seem to us who are here in this great new build- 
ing to-night—a building which in itself must stand for a land- 
mark in the history of learning—that never in the whole course 
of recorded time did the making of history seem a more pressing 
and insistent matter than it is to-day. Not for the first time 
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has a generation of men felt, as we must now, that upon them 
the ends of the world are come; that what seems strong and 
durable may within a short space prove to be nothing of the 
sort; and that the long experience of our predecessors has not 
availed to arm us with the wisdom and foresight by which we 
might be enabled to steer a safe course through a sea of troubles. 
Not for the first time: but the conclusion is not to be resisted 
that if a safe guide is to be discovered, it must be found in the 
lessons to be learnt from the course of history. Let me, by way 
of recapitulation, set down, not in my own words, a definition 
of history as it concerns us to-night. History is to know what 
was, and what came to pass, and why it came to pass; and to 
represent both with fidelity for the instruction of later men. A 
process which no doubt cannot be hurried, but of a certainty the 
latest stones to be added to the great structure—those which it 
is our immediate concern to add—are not the least important 
for us. Twenty years ago we were deep in what by common 
consent is known as the Great War. Shall we live to see the 
day when those who took part in it will come to open agreement 
on the causes which led to it, and the spirit in which it was 
fought? It is hardly to be expected; but one thing at least is 
certain, which is that to such a goal it must be the historian 


who will point the way. 


CHARLES PEERS. 





THE PRESENT STATE OF THE ARCHASOLOGICAL 
EVIDENCE FOR THE ANGLO-SAXON CONQUEST ! 


In opening this discussion of recent work on Anglo-Saxon 
history I propose to go back to the beginning and to direct your 
attention to the present state of the archzological evidence 
for the period of conquest and settlement in the fifth and sixth 
centuries. A good deal of archeological work has been done in 
recent years on this age, and while much of it is almost as 
difficult for other archeologists as it is for laymen to follow, 
there has undoubtedly emerged a clearer appreciation of the 
important problems, and perhaps even some progress towards 
. their solution. And I make no apology for introducing the 
archeological material into an historical discussion, nor for de- 
liberately treating it as relevant to the present purpose, for in the 
admitted and familiar dearth of contemporary evidence from 
literary sources, it does after all constitute the only solid and 
tangible mass of matter coming to us directly from the years 
under discussion, and this mass is not only capable in its present 
dimensions of telling us as historians a great deal more, under 
proper treatment, than it has told us already, but it is also con- 
stantly receiving fresh accretions, which serve to increase its 
authority and to eliminate gaps and weak points in its structure. 
It is therefore the more important to summarise at intervals 
its existing contribution to historical knowledge, to assess its 
possibilities, and to remember its limitations, so that fresh 
inquiry may be directed into channels likely to produce positive 
historical results by respecting the limits which must necessarily 
confine the range of topics on which the archzological evidence 
can be properly expected to throw light. 

These limitations are in part the same as those from which 
all attempts to extract historical information from other than 
written sources necessarily suffer, but in part they arise from two 


1 This paper is substantially as given to the Anglo-American Conference in 
London in July 1936. The subsequent publication of two books has, however, 
made certain alterations advisable. I have in consequence discussed at greater 
length than was possible in July some historical questions implicit in the argu- 
ment of Mr. E. T. Leeds, Karly Anglo-Saxon Art and Archeology, and I have 
condensed some other parts of what I said, since these have recently appeared 
more fully in my contribution to Roman Britain and the English Settlements. 
References have been added to both these works where necessary. 
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special characteristics of the Anglo-Saxon material itself. In 
the first place, the settlers, being both illiterate and economically 
in a very primitive condition, made use neither of inscriptions 
nor of coinage, classes of objects which in the Roman period, for 
example, form the foundation on which the dating of the pottery 
and metalwork, which forms the bulk of the archeologists’ raw 
material, ultimately rests: the student is thus far less able in 
dealing with Saxon than with Roman material to say, with 
confidence, that such and such objects were certainly made at 
such and such a date. And secondly, even if he could do so, it 
would be impossible to use the information to such good historical 
purpose, because the objects themselves come largely from 
cemeteries rather than from sites of occupation, and it is obvious 
that groups of objects deliberately deposited in graves hardly 
ever provide the chronological information which can be drawn 
from the unconscious accumulations of debris on a series of 
house floors or the successive reconstructions of a town or fort. 
Though evidence from Saxon habitation sites is slowly accumu- 
lating—Mr. Leeds’ discovery of a pagan village at Sutton 
Courtenay (Berks)+ has been followed by several similar finds 
mostly revealing huts of the same very primitive type *—we 
still know extraordinarily little about the culture of the early 
settlers when they were alive, though we do know a great deal 
about the equipment which they considered necessary after death. 
And faced with this large and somewhat chaotic mass of loot 
from graves, often excavated at a time when too little importance 
was attached to keeping separate the objects belonging to each 
body, or under conditions which rendered careful record im- 
possible,* archeologists have been compelled to arrange its 
different constituent groups on typological rather than strictly 
chronological lines. And while all would agree that a typological 
sequence frequently implies an evolution over a period of time, 
it is but rarely possible to speak with confidence of the speed of 
that evolution or to relate it directly, as the historian demands 


1 Archeologia, Lxx. 147 and Lxxvi. 59. 

? For details, see the references given by Leeds, Early Anglo-Saxon Art and 
Archeology (1936), p. 21. 

* Such conditions are far from rare even now. During the past year, for 
example, the site of a Saxon’ cemetery in Yorkshire has been obliterated by 
mechanical scoops employed by a Government department in constructing an 
aerodrome. The use of these tools renders scientific record of discoveries impos- 
sible, and without such record the historical value of the few objects that survive 
destruction by the scoop is gone for ever. Historical opinion would not tolerate 
the destruction of other classes of documents by a Government department: 
why should archzological documents be an exception ? 
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that it should be related if it is to be much good to him, to the 
passing even of centuries and decades, still less of individual years. 
Anglo-Saxon archeology will never provide us with a political 
narrative, for it has too little to say of personalities: nor can it 
supply any dates which are close enough to help the historian to 
reconstruct a detailed sequence of events. 

With many classes of Anglo-Saxon antiquities agreement 
even among the archxologists themselves on the classification of 
the material is lacking. Perhaps the best example which can be 
given to illustrate this difficulty concerns the dating of the most 
beautiful objects produced in England, or indeed in Western 
Europe, in this period, the gold jewellery of Kent. Ten years 
ago it was generally supposed that this lovely jewellery was 
produced in the period of Kentish expansion in the latter part 
of the sixth and the early part of the seventh centuries, and that 
it could be regarded as an artistic counterpart to the political 
dominance of Aithelberht and his dynasty at that time. This 
view received support from the work of N. Aberg, The Anglo- 
Saxons in England (1926), and is far from generally abandoned, 
for it has recently been powerfully championed by E. T. Leeds in 
his Early Anglo-Saxon Art and Archeology (1936), of which more 
must be said later. But between the publication of these two 
books the whole basis of the artistic argument on which it rests 
has been challenged by T. D. Kendrick, who, developing a thesis 
put forward by 8. Lindqvist, believes that many of these jewels 
were already being worn in the first half of the sixth century 
and some of the finest of them perhaps even earlier. Such a view, 
if it found acceptance, would radically alter our conception of the 
social conditions which prevailed in Kent fifty years after the 
Adventus Saxonum in the middle of the fifth century, and would 
open the way to emphasising still more strongly than one is bound to 
do in any case the profound differences in social and cultural equip- 
ment which separated Kent in this period from the rest of Saxon 
England. But it is clearly impossible for the historian to enter as 
such into the artistic technicalities of the arguments on which each 
view rests ; he can do little but state the opposing claims and assess 
the general probability of the historical situation implied by each. 

This controversy is, however, fortunately an extreme instance 
of the point under discussion, and it would be a great mistake to 
conclude from it that the archzological material as a whole is so 
insecurely dated that it can be ignored. While it is true that a 
close absolute chronology for most classes of Teutonic antiquities 
has not been achieved, the relative chronology of many series of 
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objects has been firmly established. And the work of such scholars 
as Schetelig, Roeder and Aberg has determined the dating of a few 
series, notably perhaps the cruciform and equal-armed types of 
brooch, with such precision as to make them extremely useful 
pointers to the general distribution of the earliest settlements. 
Much more useful work of this kind remains to be done. It is, 
for example, noteworthy that attention has hitherto been largely 
concentrated on the brooches and other metalwork, objects 
which in most periods are regarded as unusually difficult both to 
date accurately themselves and to use as dating evidence for 
associated finds, because the very durability and intrinsic value 
of the individual pieces tend to keep them in use over a great 
number of years. On the other hand, we are still without any 
scientific analysis of the forms and decoration used in Anglo- 
Saxon ceramics, although easily breakable artefacts like pottery 
have always been recognised for that reason as providing the 
most useful information of any category of archzological material. 
Until we can find our way to a reasonably secure classification 
and chronology of Anglo-Saxon pottery, the potential contribu- 
tion which archeology may make one day to a solution of the 
difficulties of this period can hardly even be imagined. 

Already, however, there are certain possibilities opening up. 
And in discussing the light which archeology seems able to throw 
at present on the main questions outstanding in this period—the 
character and distribution of the earliest settlements, the con- 
tinental provenance of the invaders, the fate of Romano-British 
institutions and population—I propose to make use of such con- 
clusions as it seems possible to draw from an incomplete survey 
of the pottery, as well as the available studies of other classes of 
antiquities. 

On the distribution of the earliest Anglo-Saxon settlements 
it has long been recognised that the archeologist has a good deal 
to say. While he cannot give the historian much help in deter- 
mining the absolute date at which raiding gave place to permanent 
settlement (which none the less the latter has very good reason for 
placing round the traditional central fifteen or twenty years of 
the fifth century),? he can contribute the important information 


1 There are a good many Saxon pots preserved in private collections up and 
down the country, and I take this opportunity of appealing to anyone who may 
know of the existence of such vessels in private hands to communicate with me, 
so that a survey of the ceramic material on which I am at present engaged may 
be made as complete as possible, 

* See Roman Britain and the English Settlements, pp. 352-7, where I discuss 
the date of the Adventus Saxonum more fully. 
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that side by side with, if not perhaps even a little earlier than, 
the recorded settlement of federate barbarians in Kent, the whole 
eastern coastline of Britain from Sussex to Yorkshire was be- 
coming the scene of Anglo-Saxon penetration. And if we place 
on a map the fifty or sixty sites at which objects of Teutonic 
type fairly certainly made within the fifth century have been 
found,! we may notice that this tentative outline of the earliest 
settlement seems to focus upon three main areas of which eastern 
Kent, Surrey, and the Sussex coast form one, the lands sur- 
rounding the Fens and including East Anglia are the second, 
and the Humber basin is the third; and beyond these three main 
radiating centres are two or three inland areas along the valleys 
of important rivers. Thus the nucleus of Mercia is taking shape 
on the middle Trent beyond Newark, an offshoot mainly derived 
in all likelihood from the Humbrenses; settlements springing 
from the Fenland are probably in evidence by this time on the 
Warwickshire Avon; and finally the upper Thames between 
Goring and Oxford is already coming to be bordered by Teutonic 
communities whom the archzologist would like to call the earliest 
West Saxons. 

I cannot enter now into the thorny problem of how this last 
group reached its home on the upper Thames. Mr. Leeds has 
urged on archeological grounds that they came by the Bedford- 
shire Ouse and the Icknield Way from the lands south and west 
of the southern Fens; others would prefer to bring them up the 
Thames itself; while those who still pin their faith to the 
traditional story in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle can only say that 
if they were really in any sense West Saxons, they had no business 
in the year 500 to be settled in the Oxford district at all. It may 
perhaps be noted that the witness of the pottery, which he has 
not used in his argument, on the whole supports Mr. Leeds’ 
derivation of these settlers from the Fenland area more strongly 
than any other single piece of evidence ; and that in any case 
the archzologist, if he has difficulty in deciding finally between 
the Icknield Way and the Thames valley, can at least make it 
extremely improbable that any appreciable section of these 
people came north from Hampshire to the upper Thames by 
way of the Berkshire downs. There is, of course, no archxological 
objection at all to the view that they may have accepted in the 
third quarter of the sixth century the political leadership of a 
vigorous noble family from the Hampshire coast, the more 
memorable incidents of whose hereditary sagas were eventually 


. As I have tried to do, Roman Britain and the English Settlements, Map Xa. 
No. 84.—voL. xxI. ; Y 
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condensed into the West Saxon annals in the Chronicle; and we 
may here remind ourselves that archeology cannot be expected 
to throw light on political events of this character, and that its 
students have no right or reason to question their probability. 

This, then, is the picture which archeology paints of the 
earliest phase of Saxon settlement in England, and a very brief 
reference may be made to its bearing on a problem which has 
always divided students of this period and has recently been 
discussed with renewed interest.! Ought we to visualise the Anglo- 
Saxon conquest as the result of a spasmodic, haphazard penetra- 
tion by many small bodies of settlers finding their way by accident 
rather than design into the more obvious gaps in an impoverished 
population which lacked the spirit and the cohesion to resist 
them; or are we to think of it rather as the outcome of big co- 
ordinated military movements in which the political dominance 
of wide lands could only be won by superior leadership and the 
massing of overwhelming force ? 

Archeology would suggest that there is some truth in both 
views. While anything like a unified command for the whole 
invasion is, of course, unthinkable, the close cultural connections 
which at first bound together the peoples of the Fenland settle- 
ment area or the Humbrenses of the North are most naturally 
read as the counterpart of a common allegiance, or at least of 
conscious co-operation between closely related folk: and even 
in the south-east, where the more spectacular elements in the 
culture of east Kent seem to set that region apart among the 
Teutonic peoples, there are many curious parallelisms of fashion 
between Sussex and Surrey which are in turn echoed among the 
early Saxon-Frisian elements of the Kentish complex. Such 
similarities are at least coherent with the literary tradition of 
Hengest’s seizure of the whole south-east from Vortigern, or 
with the situation implied a generation later by Bede’s reference 
to the Bretwaldaship of Atlle of Sussex. Then, again, there are 
areas—for example, in the Cambridge region, in parts of west 
Suffolk, or on the upper Thames—where Saxon settlement in the 
pagan period was apparently almost as dense as is the distribution 
of modern villages, and it is hard to deny the probability that a 
settlement en masse of this kind means considerable political 
cohesion, and at least the potential existence of a formidable 
host. It is noteworthy, too, that in many of these densely 
settled areas the practice of cremation was originally widespread 
and persisted unusually late; such facts imply a Teutonic 

z See R. V. Lennard in History, xvirr. (1933), 204-15. 
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dominance so complete as to resist the insidious leaven of British 
influence shown elsewhere by what Mr. Leeds has termed “ the 
flight from cremation” and the adoption of what was then 
regarded as the more civilised habit of inhumation. 

For in other directions the reverse of such conditions is 
to be seen. There are regions such as the uplands of Wessex or 
Derbyshire where almost the only traces of Saxons in this period 
come from isolated burials in barrows, or occasional poorly 
furnished inhumation cemeteries of a type now recognised as 
belonging to the seventh century. Left to himself, the archzolo- 
gist would probably say that such areas were settled late, and only 
after a prolonged period of raiding and disturbance. There are 
other districts, such as Essex and Hertfordshire, which are almost 
totally blank on the archzological map, although there are 
historical reasons for believing. that some Saxon penetration 
must have occurred before the end of the pagan period. It is 
in such areas as these that the hypothesis of a slow and piece- 
meal infiltration by isolated communities seems best to fit the 
facts. ‘The scarcity of recognisable Saxon interments implies 
not only a late date and material poverty, but also a scattered 
and thinly spread population, which had abandoned its ancestral 
habits of cremation or sumptuous inhumation because its con- 
stituent communities were at first too isolated from one another 
to resist by weight of numbers the adoption of customs in vogue 
among the surviving natives. 

What has archeology to say of the next problem, that of the 
continental origin of the invaders? Can we accept the traditional 
division into the clear-cut tribal grouping of Angles, Saxons and 
Jutes ? 

It is clearly impossible to discuss adequately in a few moments 
the perennial problem of the Jutes. It has, of course, long been 
recognised that the culture of Kent in this period contains at least 
two main elements, for one of which a fifth-century date and an 
immediate provenance in Frisia would seem fairly certain, while 
for the other, which ultimately became dominant, the closest 
parallels are in the Frankish regions on the middle Rhine, and 
the date of its appearance in England is partly bound up, as we 
have seen, with the artistic controversy over the evolution of 
its characteristic jewellery. This controversy is, however, not 
merely a matter of date, for those who prefer the early dating are 
inclined to regard the inspiration of much of this jewellery as 
coming from Romano-British, and not from Germanic sources 
at all, while Mr. Leeds has recently argued that its Frankish 
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antecedents are so marked and its appearance in Kent so sudden 
that a regular influx, if not invasion, of culturally Frankish people 
in the second quarter of the sixth century can alone account for 
the observed facts: he points to the widespread disturbances 
produced in Gaul by the Frankish expansion in and after the 
reign of Clovis as supplying a very natural setting for a fresh 
barbarian settlement in south-eastern England.! 

While the historian will agree that the continental situation 
at this time was certainly one which might have led to a further 
invasion of Kent, his natural reaction to Mr. Leeds’ suggestion 
that it actually did so is likely to remain sceptical in view of the 
entire absence of any literary tradition of such an invasion at 
this time. Since, however, there are no sources of any kind 
available for Kentish history in the early sixth century, we cannot 
dispose of it absolutely by merely denying that a movement 
of this kind could have occurred without leaving any literary 
trace. It would, however, seem certain from the continuance on 
the throne of Kent of Hengest’s dynasty, whose traditions ran 
back behind this hypothetical invasion, that no great political 
changes were in any case affected by it, and the same conclusion 
would seem to follow from the fact that in Bede’s day no section 
of the Kentish population is known to have called itself Frankish. 
On the other hand, there is no doubt that a culture of Frankish 
antecedents did become dominant in Kent in the course of the 
sixth century and it may be possible, though not perhaps very 
easy, to account for this absorption of Kent into the Frankish 
Kulturkreis rather by the rapid development of social and com- 
mercial contacts with the Continent after the Frankish expansion 
under Clovis had taken place than by any actual invasion of 
England. Of the later stages of such a development towards 
the end of the sixth century we have, as it happens, two his- 
torical hints: a hint of close social contacts in the marriage 
of Atthelberht of Kent with the Frankish princess Bertha, and a 
suggestion of renewed commercial contacts in the revival of the 
port of London, which, whatever may have been its fate in the 
earlier part of the settlement period, was undoubtedly attracting 
a new Saxon population in the reign of Atthelberht. A revival of 
London, even so humble a revival as this must have been, has 
always been a sign in British history of increasing commerce 
with the Continent, and this has often led naturally to the 


increased influence of foreign fashions. If there is any truth in 
this explanation, however, it is a striking indication of the local- 


1 Leeds, op, cit,, pp. 55-8, 
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ness of life which had set in with the consolidation of territorial 
kingdoms that those foreign fashions made so little progress 
beyond the borders of Kent. 

All this, however, brings us very little closer to answering 
the question, why the people of Kent were ever called Jutes, for 
while there need be no doubt that Bede thought that the Jutes 
came from Denmark, the only point of agreement among the 
different groups of archeologists on the Kentish question is a 
common refusal to allow an immediate Jutish origin in this 
geographical sense to either of the conspicuous elements in the 
Kentish culture. It is usual, however, to attach the name Jute, 
as Mr. Leeds does,! to the early Saxon-Frisian culture typified 
in the cemeteries of Northfleet or Sturry, and in contrast with the 
later Frankish elements: if, however, these Frankish elements 
only began to make their influence felt in Kent about 525, as 
Mr. Leeds believes, it is odd to find settled in the Isle of Wight 
and southern Hampshire another people who were called Jutes 
and who also developed a Frankish culture, for while this associa- 
tion of name and culture strongly suggests that they were derived 
from Kent, there are historical reasons for placing their settlement 
rather before than after 525. It would thus seem probable not 
only that the seeds of the Frankish culture were sown in Kent 
well before 525, even if its manifestations must be dated later, 
but that the possession of this Frankish culture may itself some- 
how be the hall-mark of those who called themselves Jutes. 
In any case, we cannot logically adopt Mr. Leeds’ practice of 
labelling the non-Frankish elements in the Kentish culture as 
specifically Jutish, while continuing to point to the Frankish 
elements in the culture of the Isle of Wight as confirming Bede’s 
statement that the island was settled by Jutes. It is clear, in 
fact, that there are still some pieces missing in the Jutish jigsaw.? 

In the other two main centres of early penetration, the archxo- 
logical evidence would again seem to throw some doubt on the 
correctness of Bede’s tripartite division of the invaders. To 
him both the Fenland area and the lands opening on the Humber 
should have been settled by Angles from Schleswig, but while 
all would agree that a strong Angle element is present in both, 
yet in neither would it appear to be archeologically the only one. 
As long ago as 1912 Mr. Leeds drew attention to the presence 
south-west of the Fens in Cambridgeshire of early settlers whose 
equipment included the saucer brooches characteristic not of 


1 Op. cit., p. 43. 
®? See Roman Britain and the English Settlements, pp. 365-6. 
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Angle Schleswig, but of the Saxon homeland farther south ; } 
equal-armed brooches, also a typically Saxon form occur similarly 
in this area; and the character of the pottery from all the southern 
part of Middle Anglia is most markedly Saxon. Indeed, there 
can be little doubt that an even more substantial proportion 
of the Fenland folk came from the Elbe—Weser region than Mr. 
Leeds and other scholars have claimed: the ceramic evidence is 
inexplicable on any other hypothesis. By contrast East Anglia, 
especially Norfolk, would appear to have some of the purest 
Angle elements in Teutonic England; and the very important 
cremation cemetery recently excavated close to the Roman 
town of Venta Icenorum, now Caistor-by-Norwich, has produced 
among other material typical of continental Anglian sites one 
pot so closely similar to a vessel in the Kiel Museum from Ham- 
moor in north Holstein, as to raise the possibility that we have 
here the first recognised case of the work of the same Anglian 
potter before and after emigration. Even if the vessel is an 
import, the close connection of the two areas is just as neatly 
demonstrated. 

When we turn to the Humbrenses, the people whose earliest 
settlements lay in Deira to the north of the Humber estuary, 
and in Lindsey to the south of it, the Anglian element suggested 
by Bede’s classification is once again strong, and perhaps domin- 
ant; but both in Deira and in Lindsey the ceramic parallels 
with the pottery of the Frisian 7'erpen are so close that there can 
be little doubt that a considerable part of the Humbrenses, if 
Angle by race, came immediately from Holland rather than from 
Schleswig. These Frisian parallels link the Humbrenses to the 
early elements on the Kentish complex, and remind us of the 
story in the Historia Brittonum that the earliest invaders of 
Northumbria were a son and nephew of Hengest. It is indeed 
probable that as time goes on more stress may be laid on the 
Frisian elements in the Anglo-Saxon people as a whole, elements 
for which there is the almost contemporary evidence of Procopius 
writing nearly two hundred years before the simplified circum- 
stances of the eighth century which were familiar to Bede, when 
dynasties of Angle stock were established in so many parts of 
England. In this connection it may be that archzologists have 
tended too easily to accept the distribution of the cruciform 
brooches in the traditionally Anglian parts of the country as a 
proof of the accuracy of Bede’s ascription of these parts to the 
Angles. Cruciform brooches are, of course, a northern type on 


1 Archeologia, Lx. (1912), 159-202. 
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the Continent, but by the later part of the fifth century, if not 
earlier, they were as familiar in Frisia as in Schleswig, and it is, 
indeed, rather with their development in Frisia than in Schleswig 
that the evolution of the English series has most in common. 

It is not at all easy to sum up in a few words the present 
position of archxological opinion on the complicated questions 
of the survival or disappearance of Romano-British institutions 
and the Romano-British people. I cannot hope to do more than 
mention one or two of the suggestions which have emerged from 
recent archeological work. The first of these is perhaps a new 
attitude to the long-familiar and puzzling dearth of archeological 
material which can be associated with the Romano-British people 
during these centuries. There is a natural tendency for archzolo- 
gists to argue from a dearth of material remains to a dearth of 
population in the area involved, and, whether consciously or not, 
the absence of evidence for native persistence at this time has 
contributed to the very widespread impression that the elimination 
of the Romano-British people in eastern England was fairly 
complete. But archeologists are learning to visualise the 
existence of what have been termed by Dr. R. E. M. Wheeler 
“negative cultures,” and to appreciate that, in his words, “ even 
in the midst of a phase which is generally rich in cultural equip- 
ment, moments and movements and even whole provinces may 
be quite inadequately represented by material evidence.” + Such 
a negative culture, there can be little doubt, that of sub-Roman 
Britain largely was, and we need not go far to find the reason. 
For it was only to be expected that, after the breakdown of the 
specialised industrial production which in the days of the pax 
Romana had supplied even the country districts with a great 
variety of cheap mass-produced goods, the natives should find 
that to a large extent the secret of their traditional craftsmanship 
had been forgotten, and that they no longer remembered how to 
make durable utensils and implements on an adequate scale for 
themselves. Their fate provides an instructive warning to any 
civilised community whose members have become dependent for 
the supply of household needs on the ironmonger and the hard- 
ware shop, and have ceased to rely on the home-made products of 
traditional handicrafts. 

But if we have to recognise that the dearth of material 
evidence for the presence of the native population in fifth- and 
sixth-century Britain does not necessarily mean that the popula- 
tion had been exterminated, are there any means of showing to 

* London and the Saxons (1935), p. 41. 
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what extent it did persist in different parts? One such clue has 
already been mentioned in another connection, the varying 
incidence of cremation and inhumation among the burial customs 
of the Anglo-Saxon invaders: only in Kent is there reason to 
believe that the settlers were already a primarily inhuming people 
before their arrival in Britain, and in other districts the varying 
rapidity and completeness of ‘the flight from cremation,” 
which everywhere eventually took place, may perhaps be read 
as a measure of the different degrees of native survival in different 
districts. It may well be, too, that when we know a little better 
what to look for, the culture of the fifth-century Briton may turn 
out to be not quite so wholly negative as has sometimes been 
thought. The microscopic coinage first brought to public notice 
in the Lydney excavations of 19291 and since recognised else- 
where * is one pointer in this direction, and there is pottery, 
especially from certain Saxon cemeteries, which seems to echo 
Romano-British rather than Teutonic traditions. But far more 
striking is the recent insistence of archzological opinion on the 
significance of a considerable group of metalwork for the partial 
revival of native craftsmanship which may have already begun 
before the final collapse of the Roman economic system, and 
was stimulated by its fall. Mr. Kendrick has discussed the well- 
known hanging-bowls in this connection,’ and his views on their 
significance have been followed in the main by Mr. Leeds, who 
has recently carried the argument farther by ascribing to native 
craftsmanship a quantity of brooches and other metal objects 
found, like the hanging-bowls, mostly in Saxon graves in the 
south-east of the country. It should, however, be noticed that 
Mr. Leeds’ dating for most of these objects is in the first half of the 
fifth century before the time when Saxon raiding gave place to 
permanent settlement: if he is right, therefore, they are not 
evidence for the persistence of native craftsmanship or of the 
native population through the critical century which followed : 
for this persistence there is little tangible to point to at present 
but the typology of the hanging-bowls. None the less, we cannot 
deny that the recent trend of archzological opinion has been 
towards the probability of considerable native survival, in the 
main, no doubt, of folk whose negative cultural condition reflected 
their fairly complete social demoralisation, but here and there too 


1 Reports of Research Committee of the Society of Antiquaries, 1x. (1932), 116 ff. 

* £.g., at Richborough, and Bourton-on-the-Water (Numismatic Chronicle, 
xv. (1935), 284-6). 

* Antiquity, v1. (1932), 161-84. 

* Karly Anglo-Saxon Art and Archeology, Ch, I. 
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of small groups of people who retained memories of the civilised 
past and were capable of some coherent attempts to express 
themselves in the traditional media of bronze and enamel. 

And this trend would seem to be extending, rightly or wrongly, 
from the survival of the population towards that of some institu- 
tions of Roman Britain. There is only time now to mention the 
recent revolt against the older conception, which was that of 
Haverfield and many others, of a universal hiatus in town life 
between Roman Britain and late Saxon England. The most 
conspicuous example of this revolt is, of course, Dr. R. E. M. 
Wheeler’s attempt to substantiate the continuity of London, not 
only in population, but in “ civic consciousness’ through the 
dark centuries. I have given elsewhere? the reasons which lead 
me to doubt whether this attempt is really better founded, though 
it is much more brilliantly executed, than some earlier attempts 
in the same direction; but it is none the less true that until the 
other Roman towns of Britain have received as careful topo- 
graphical examination as London has received from Dr. Wheeler 
in this context, any discussion of urban survival through this 
period will remain little better than an academic exercise. Then, 
too, in the matter of agricultural method it is becoming less 
possible than it was ten or twenty years ago to postulate every- 
where a complete break between Roman and Saxon times, for 
while all responsible archzological opinion is agreed that no 
continuity in the institutional life of the Roman villas can be 
admitted, and that in many areas the village communities of 
Roman times can also be shown to have come to an end, yet 
archeological evidence is accumulating to suggest that some, if 
not most, villas in the Roman period had already been cultivating 
their lands with heavy ploughs on something like an open-field 
system, and consequently, when we find the very differently 
organised Saxon communities also cultivating in this way some 
centuries later, it is less easy to be quite certain that they had 
inherited no legacy whatever from the Romano-British past. 

In these brief references to the main difficulties of the settle- 
ment period I have deliberately confined myself to what is, I 
hope, a fair statement of current archzological opinion. But 
all of them are, of course, problems to the solution of which others 
besides archzologists have contributed much and have much more 
to contribute. But one of the greatest hindrances in the way of 
solving such problems lies in the difficulty any single contributor 


1 London and the Saxons (1935), 
* Journal of Roman Studies, xxv1. (1936), 87-92. 
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is bound to experience in assessing rightly the value of con- 
tributions made by specialists in other branches of knowledge to 
the questions which he himself is tackling. It must be admitted 
that Anglo-Saxon studies have suffered gravely from the absence 
of scholars competent to handle with equal confidence the many 
different sources from which the truth must come. No one perhaps 
since that astonishingly versatile pioneer, J. M. Kemble, has 
specialised with equal enthusiasm in all the main lines of inquiry 
into these dark centuries—philology, institutions, mythology, 
place-names, and archeology: and, when all is said and done, 
few have shown such a discernment of the essentially important 
things. But it would be infinitely harder for one man to do now 
what Kemble could attempt ninety years ago ; we can scarcely 
hope for one man to bring together in a fresh and secure synthesis 
the legitimate inferences from literature, folklore and language, 
the institutional evidence of charters and place-names, and the 
material testimony of the cemeteries and settlements. But we 
can hope for more profitable co-operation between specialists 
and for studies designed to bridge the gaps between them. One 
such effort of co-operation has recently given us the Ordnance 
Survey’s welcome publication of a Map of Dark-Age Britain, 
and this, with its correlation of the early place-names and the 
cemeteries, imperfect as the presentation of both must be in 
a pioneer work, has drawn attention to interesting problems of 
distribution, to which such stimulating essays at elucidation as 
Dr. Wooldridge’s recent article in An Historical Geography of 
England (ed. H. C. Darby) are the very profitable reaction. 
Much more can be done by collaboration between place-name 
student, institutional historian, archeologist, and geographer 
to illuminate these dark centuries. Indeed, it lies largely in 
their hands to deprive that opprobrious epithet of its present 
relevance. 
J. N. L. Myres. 
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THE PLACE OF AMERICAN HISTORY IN 
ENGLISH EDUCATION 


THE question whether American history should have any 
place in English education is one to which an obvious answer 
is easy to return. But that answer is neither educationally 
sound nor intellectually satisfying, and in fact the case is not so 
simple as it looks. 

The obvious answer is that, within the last forty years the 
United States has emerged from seclusion to become one of the 
Great Powers, and that we neglect at our peril a phenomenon of 
such a magnitude. If we would respond intelligently and success- 
fully, so the argument we may suppose to run, to the behaviour of 
this newly-grown giant, we must know something about its history ; 
and as intelligent and successful response is of the very first 
importance to us, we must therefore put American history into 
the curriculum of our schools and universities. 

In that argument there is, of course, much of substance; 
and a brief review of the facts upon which it is based, while doing 
justice to such force as it has, will also serve to lay in a ground 
upon which to work. 

The plainest fact in the history of the United States is that 
for a hundred years the nation was preoccupied with the settle- 
ment and exploitation of a continent. In 1790 the European 
population of the United States of America was about equal 
to that of the counties of our southern coast, from Kent to 
Devonshire, in 1931, being just under 4,000,000. But these 
people, instead of occupying a coast-line some 250 miles long, and 
penetrating inland to the depth of some 30 to 50 miles, were 
strung out along a line equal in length to the distance between 
Rome and the Orkneys, and penetrated the country behind to a 
depth of some 200 to 300 miles, or, resuming the English analogy, 
to a point varying in position from somewhere about the Humber 
to the Lake District. In that vast area there were only two towns 
more than 60 miles from a sea-port—that is to say, by analogy, 
beyond the line of the Thames—which were as large as Appleby 
in 1931 (1618), and the largest of these, Albany, was the size 
of Chipping Norton (3489). In the 700 miles south of Baltimore, 
or, to take the European illustration, this side of Paris, there was 
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only one town approaching the size of Maidenhead (17,520), 
namely Charleston (16,359). By 1890 these tiny settlements 
had spread to the Pacific ocean, and become a population of nearly 
63 million, or rather larger than that of the German Empire of 
that date, with Holland and Belgium thrown in. It was not 
unnatural, therefore, that during that century, the United 
States was careless of foreign affairs, except in the shape of the 
acquisition of territory on the Gulf and beyond the Mississippi 
from Spain, France, or Mexico, and of the definition of its northern 
boundaries; nor is it surprising that in 1890 the United States 
was still negligible as a naval power. 

By 1890 it became clear that two changes of profound im- 
portance had come over the American scene. The census of that 
year revealed the fact that virtually the last free land had gone, 
the last land which could be reduced to cultivation without heavy 
capital investment, and the last, therefore, which was effectively 
open to settlement by the moneyless immigrant. Between 
1880 and 1900 it became obvious that there had been a great 
accumulation of American capital, that continental expansion, 
though it had not altogether ended, would henceforth proceed 
at a greatly retarded pace, and that American capital itself, 
therefore, must seek foreign investment. The result was that 
America, for the first time for a hundred years, was able to look 
up from her task and turn interested eyes upon the outer world. 
Her glance was rapid and decisive ; and the conclusions which she 
drew from her observations were very quickly made manifest 
in the development of American foreign policy and the growth of 
the American navy. American diplomatic activity first displayed 
itself in the Caribbean and South America, in the Pacific and 
the Far East. The most notable signs that a new force was at 
work were, in the one field, the Venezuela episode of 1895 and the 
Spanish-American war of 1898, and, in the other, the agreement 
regarding Samoa, of 1889, the annexation of Hawaii in 1898, the 
acquisition of Guam and the Philippines in the same year, and 
the part played by the United States in the settlement following 
the Boxer Rising of 1901. America advanced to 5th place among 
naval powers in 1893, and to 3rd by 1900. Within the next 
twenty-five years, the process which revolutionised the relations 
of the United States to the external world was completed. In 
1914 the United States was still a debtor to the rest of the world 
on balance to the extent of $3,000,000,000. In 1922 she had a 
credit balance of $19,000,000,000, By 1923 the United States 
would have been the greatest of naval powers but for the limita- 
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tions agreed upon at the Washington Conference of 1921-22. 
It is plausible to argue that an ignorance of America and American 
history, which in our fathers was an amiable foible, has become 
in ourselves dangerous foolhardiness, and that it is the business 
of our schools and colleges to put the matter right. 

Yet I do not believe the argument to be satisfactory. In the 
first place it is educationally unsound. It results in a proposal 
to add, to an already grievously overburdened syllabus, a new 
chapter of national history; and it assumes it to be a function of 
school and university to furnish the mind with useful information 
to be kept in store against occasion for its employment. It was 
well said by Henry Adams that “nothing in education is so 
astonishing as the amount of ignorance it accumulates in the form 
of inert facts’; and the last thing we should desire is to add to 
that achievement. Moreover, a world in which trouble may blow 
up at any moment, anywhere from the Chaco to Outer Mongolia, 
is much too extensive and complex for it to be possible to equip 
the citizen with the information he may need ready upon call, 
even if it were intellectually invigorating to do so. While, there- 
fore, it is desirable, and indeed imperative, that there should be 
knowledgeable persons among us, to whom we may turn upon 
occasion, and who shall be vigilant and competent critics of the 
specious and the shoddy, numerous enough to establish among 
themselves a standard in their own field of work, and organisers 
of intellectual and literary sources which may be drawn upon at 
need ; yet, for the greater number of us, though the study of these 
things may be, or may become, the duty of the citizen, it is not for 
the same reason properly part of the education of the schoolboy 
or the undergraduate, and our hope must be to bring to bear upon 
the conduct of affairs, not useful knowledge, but that illusive 
quality we call judgment, ‘such restrainings from excess,”’ 
as Meredith put it, ‘‘ as the mind obtains in a lamp of History 
exhibiting man’s original sprouts to growth and fitful con- 
tinuation of them ’”’; and judgment is the fruit, not of stuffing 
the mind, but of training it. Within the province of history, 
such training may well be provided as effectively in one field of 
study as in another, and the choice must depend upon a variety of 
accidents. The important thing is not whether it is this or that 
field which is worked, but the manner of the working. ‘The fruit 
will be good or poor according as the cultivation is deep and 
comprehensive ; and the end will be served when the mind is 
directed to new aspects, not by reason of their contemporary 
insistence or the abundance of their detail, but because they 
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widen and deepen the understanding of those problems upon 
which it is already engaged. In this point of view, a demand 
merely for the addition, because of its present impact upon us, 
of the history of the United States to those familiar categories 
which are the staple of scholastic and academic teaching is as 
intellectually unsatisfying as it is educationally unsound. It is 
vitiated by the habit of thinking of history in terms of national 
units, and misses the fact that American “ domestic ”’ history 
is part of the history of Europe. Another, and a more sufficient 
answer must be sought, if we are not to conclude that American 
studies may pedagogically and intellectually be comfortably 
neglected as heretofore. The pursuit of that quest leads back to 
American history. 

The staple of American history between 1790 and 1890, 
it must be repeated, is the story of the settlement of the back 
country and of the reaction of that process upon the east. In 
that story there stand out three cardinal features: a migration, 
a demand for capital investment, and the process by which the 
service upon that investment is met and the principal ultimately 
discharged. But these features are not American, but Atlantic 
phenomena. The migration, while it was a migration from the 
eastern states to the Mississippi valley and the Pacific coast, was 
also a migration from Europe. The capital investment, while it 
was in some measure supplied by the eastern states, came 
largely from Europe, and was in effect a credit to be expended 
upon the employment of European industry. The service on 
the debt and the repayment of the principal were effected by the 
export of raw materials and foodstuffs which worked a revolution 
in the agrarian system of north-western Europe as well as of the 
north Atlantic states. The history of these events needs to be 
studied, not as that of a number of unrelated fragments in the 
several histories of national states, but as an Atlantic unit. The 
mere juxtaposition of three separate chapters in the story of 
migration and agrarian change during the nineteenth century, and 
a cursory glance at the history of British foreign investment. 
make that unity clearly apparent. 

The history of New England, between 1815 and 1860, is that 
of an economic revolution, first becoming conspicuous during the 
decade 1820-1830, and of its social, political, and intellectual 
consequences. ‘There took place a rapid industrial expansion, 
in the shape of the growth of great cotton and woollen industries 


in the north Atlantic states, where the population, moving in 


search of water-power, gathered in the great textile towns of New 
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Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut. 
As a result of the rise of these industrial towns, with their demand 
for foodstuffs, and of the development of communications with 
the Mississippi valley resulting from the employment of steam 
navigation on the Lakes, the opening of the Erie canal, and the 
construction of railroads, there took place an agrarian change 
which, for the little self-sufficient farms of the colonial and early 
republican period, producing but a small cash product save in the 
shape of cattle on the hoof, substituted dairy and live-stock 
farming for the urban market, raised the value of valley lands 
capable of bearing hay, corn, and roots, and of hill lands, suitable 
for pasturage, consolidated the holdings in the hands of persons 
with capital behind them, and drove the small man and his family 
to the mill towns of New England or to the west and so set in 
motion a great migration, which, beginning about 1815 as a 
movement into western New York, north-western Pennsylvania 
and Ohio, grew enormously in volume after 1830, and spread 
the stock of New England over Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin. 


At the same time, on the other side of the Atlantic, the same 
story was being repeated with but slight local variations. In 
Ireland, between 1815 and 1830, a period of acute economic 


distress began as a result in part of a rapid increase of population, 
in part of the adoption in a period of deflation of a policy of 
protecting savings rather than maintaining the level of con- 
sumption, which, producing evictions or the refusal of new leases 
and the increase of grazing, created an agricultural proletariat, 
reduced the standard of living among small farmers, and caused 
the stagnation of trade in the rural towns. After 1830 the trouble 
was deepened by the growth of distress among the cottage textile 
workers, and by the more widespread removal of cottars, as 
their political value fell and the growth of the cattle trade with 
England enhanced the profits to be derived from the consolidation 
of their holdings and the conversion of them to grazing. In 
1845 came the famine. The result, as in New England, was a 
great migration. It began in 1815, as a migration of small 
farmers, city shopkeepers, and artisans, coming mainly from 
Ulster. It grew rapidly after 1831, and became predominantly 
a migration of an agricultural proletariat, native and catholic, 
coming largely from Munster, and sailing from Cork rather than 

1 L. K. Mathews, Z'he Expansion of New England, the Spread of New England 


Settlement and Institutions to the Mississippi River, 1620-1865, Houghton Mifflin 
Co., New York, 1909. 
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Belfast. The emigrants went either to the seaboard towns and 
textile centres of the north Atlantic states or the textile towns 
of Lancashire, or else to the Mississippi valley, sometimes as 
farmers, but in much greater numbers to labour in mines, or on 
the construction of canals and railroads. ! 

A little later a similar migration began from Scandinavia. 
The first emigrants left Norway about 1825, but the migration 
did not become large until 1837. Taking its rise partly in religious 
dissent and political discontent, it was due in the main to the 
economic distress of the small farmers. An increase of population 
led to an excessive subdivision of holdings, and created an 
agrarian economy incapable of resisting the pressure exercised 
by creditor upon debtor and by the competition of the products 
of western farms. In Sweden there occurred a change of rather 
greater complexity. The break-up of the old agrarian system 
led to a large expansion of the cultivated area, and this in turn set 
in motion an increase of population, particularly among the lower 
ranks of the rural workers. This increase met, about 1860, a 
retardation of the expansion of the area under cultivation and an 
agrarian revolution, following upon enclosures, which resulted 
in the adoption of labour-saving methods. Subjected, upon the 
heel of these changes, from the middle ’seventies, to the pressure 
of debt in a period of falling prices, the rural population migrated 
in large numbers to the towns of Sweden or to the Mississippi 
valley. Beginning in 1840 as the emigration of organised groups, 
prompted largely by religious and political discontent, the move- 
ment became after 1860 a mass emigration of the lower ranks of 
the peasantry. It rose in Sweden during the period 1850-1914 
to 1 in 7 of the population. By 1915 there had left Norway a 
number equivalent to four-fifths of the population of the country 
in 1801.? 

Even to so cursory a glance it is manifest that the Irishman 
who leaves Ulster for the cotton mills of Manchester, or Lowell, 
Massachusetts, is fellow to the man who comes to Lowell from 
his bill farm in Vermont and to the Swedish peasant who moved 
into Stockholm ; and that Swede, Norwegian, New Englander and 


1 W. F. Adams, Ireland and Irish Emigration to the New World from 1815 to 
the Famine, Yale Univ. Press, 1932. 

* K. C. Babcock, The Scandinavian Element in the United States, University 
of Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, iii, 3, 1914; T. C, Blegen, Norwegian 
Migration to America, The Norwegian-American Hist. Assoc., Northfield, 
Minnesota, 1931; J. 8. Lindberg, The Background of Swedish Emigration, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 1930; F,. E. Janson, The Background 
of Swedish Immigration, 1840-1930, University of Chicago Press, 1931. 
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Irishman, whether small shopkeeper from Ulster or catholic 
peasant of Munster, meeting in the forests or on the prairies of 
Illinois or Wisconsin, have come there driven by similar economic 
and social forces. Their history, though it has its local and 
temporal variations, is one; and the scientific line of division 
is not the Atlantic seaboard, but the Allegheny mountains. 
The larger, but more complicated and less fully investigated 
migrations from England and Germany and, in some points of 
view, even the history of the slave trade itself, fall into the same 
pattern. The story is not the story of the influence of America upon 
Europe, but of that of the Mississippi valley upon the Atlantic 
basin. 

This conclusion is strongly reinforced by a study of the history 
of capital investment and of the industrial development of 
Great Britain. An outstanding feature of British social structure 
during the years following Waterloo was the accumulation of a 
great public debt and its tenure by a relatively small number of 
fundholders. The country was mortgaged to these fundholders 
to the tune of something like three times the public annual 
revenue before the Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars. The 
result was a severe drain upon the consumptive capacity of 
the greater part of the population, and the receipt by the public 
creditors of dividends far in excess of their power to consume, 
producing an accumulation of capital looking for profitable in- 
vestment, and finding it in the production of a surplus of manu- 
factured goods and in foreign loans, which provided a technique 
for the exportation of that surplus when the great government 
purchases of the war years had ceased. The most notable of 
these loans were the reconstruction and reparation loans made 
to European governments between 1815 and 1825, the South 
American loans of 1820-25, and the heavy British investment 
made in United States securities between 1828 and 1838. In 
the contemporary American scene, the outstanding feature was 
the need for just such a large capital investment in order that a 
primeval wilderness might be transformed into the abode of a 
civilised society. Of the means for that large capital expenditure 
the United States could itself supply but a small proportion, and 
it became indebted upon a large scale to the external world. 
The western settlements drew their manufactured goods, of 
necessity, from the east, and at first principally from Europe. 
These goods were paid for by the export of agricultural products, 
notably cotton. But because new communities, and in particular 


new agricultural communities, do not produce a large exportable 
No. 84.—vob. XXI. Zz 
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surplus at once, they were paid for also by the export of American 
securities, chiefly in the form of State issues to finance canal and 
railroad construction or to provide loans on mortgage to planters. 
Thus the employment of British capital became very closely 
connected with the development of the American back country. 
The development of the American market was a factor of great 
importance in the growth of British investment in British in- 
dustry; and the investment of British capital in American 
State bonds was a piece of financial machinery which enabled the 
United States to consume more British manufactured goods 
than it could pay for by its exports, and was in fact a loan to the 
consumer which enabled him to take that surplus production 
which resulted from loans to the manufacturer. ! 

It thus becomes clear that the settlement of the Mississippi 
valley was a very important element in one of the basic factors 
in the making of modern England ; and it is further to be observed 
that there is a close connection between the history of migration 
and that of capital investment. Had there been a redistribution 
of wealth after the Napoleonic wars, the pressure which produced 
the migration would have been relieved, and the Mississippi 
valley would have grown more slowly, since the settlers would 
have been fewer, and there would have been less capital available 
for investment in the development of overseas territory; there 
would, in short, have been neither the surplus of manufactured 
goods seeking a foreign market nor the constantly expanding 
foreign markets to absorb them. Moreover, while the pattern of life 
in England was being thus in a large measure shaped by events 
in the Mississippi valley, the same pattern was being imposed by 
the same forces upon the central and north Atlantic states. 
Here again, the dividing line is not the ocean, but the watershed. 
The rise of capital and industry in New England and in old is a 
single story with local variations, and the external force which has 
so powerful an influence upon it is the course of events in another 
American area. 

My conclusion therefore is, that the addition of American 
history to our curriculum is not to be sought and justified as the 
addition of a national history, which we have hitherto happily 
been able to neglect, but which we must now attend to, since it 
is the history of a Great Power but half understood and able to 
cause us so much trouble, or to hold out to us such fond hopes 
that in it we may find a friend in the time of our difficulty; 
but that it is to be sought and justified as Atlantic history, as 

 L. H. Jenkes, The Migration of British Capital to 1875, Knopf, 1927. 
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part of the history of that Atlantic system of which the European 
system is a member, and as something to be included in our 
studies for the purely scientific reason that without it our studies 
cannot make sense; that it is to be sought because, whilst the 
detailed investigation of American history must remain the duty 


of a few specialised departments in our universities, it yet behoves 
all students of European history, and of that part of Europe 
called Great Britain, to get out, now and again, from their familiar 
rut, and letting their imagination take flight, look at things for 
a moment or two, however perilously, poised above the traffic 
ways of the Atlantic. 


H. Hate BeEtuor. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


THE thirty-first Annual General Meeting of the Association was 
held at Hull from 6-9 January. No record for attendance was broken, 
but the friendly hospitality of the organisers was of such a high 
standard that those present had many reasons for not regretting their 
visit. 

On Wednesday, after an address of welcome from the Principal 
of University College, Hull (Mr. J. H. Nicholson), Professor G. M. 
Trevelyan gave the Annual Address on “The relation of the two- 
party system to British foreign policy in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries.” On Thursday Mr. F. W. Brookes lectured on “ Hull, 
1200-1800 ”’ (illustrated), and on Saturday morning there was a joint 
disc ussion with the Association for Education in Citizenship on 

‘Citizenship and the Teaching of History,” which was opened by 
Mrs. Eva Hubback. A report of the discussion appears in the Journal 
of Education for February. 

A pleasant social programme had been planned. On Wednesday 
the Hull Branch entertained members to tea in the College Refectory, 
and in the evening a Reception was given at University College by the 
President, Principal, Council and Senate of the College. On Thursday 
morning alternative visits had been arranged to Beverley Minster 
and the Borough Archives, and to Old Hull. On Thursday evening a 
visit was paid to the Hull Repertory Theatre. On Friday the alterna- 
tive visits for which arrangements had been made, included Barton 
Church and Thornton Abbey, Hedon and Patrington Churches, the 
British Oil and Cake Mills, and Hull Docks. In the afternoon there 
was a visit to Trinity House followed by a Reception by the Lord 
Mayor of Kingston-upon-Hull, and in the evening the Annual Dinner 
was held. On Saturday afternoon a visit had been arranged to 
Selby Abbey. 

The members of the Hull Branch spared no pains to make the 
visit a success. Special thanks are due to Mr. J. H. Nicholson, the 
Principal of University College, Hull, and to the President, Council, 
and Senate of the College, for their permission to use University College 
for the meetings and for their hospitality, to Mr. and Mrs. F. W. 
Brookes and Mr. Seaman for their most efficient organisation, and 
to all the members of the Hull Branch for their co-operation in making 
the meeting a success. 

* * * * * * 


At the Annual General Mecting the Hon. Treasurer (Mr. E. T. 
Rhymer), moving the adoption of the balance sheet for the year 
1935-6, explained that during the year a credit balance of £13 16s. ‘lid. 
had been increased to £84 9s. 7d. This satisfactory result was due 
partly to an increased sale of publications and partly to a decreased 
expenditure. The balance would be needed to meet the cost of moving 
to new premises which would have to occur in the present year. The 
President (Professor F. J. C. Hearnshaw) reported that owing to 
the expiring of the lease of 22 Russell Sq. the Royal Historical Society 
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was forced to give up the house, and it would therefore be necessary 
for the Association to find other accommodation. There is every 
reason for believing that it will not be necessary to leave the Bloomsbury 
district. 

The retiring Vice-Presidents, Mr. G. T. Hankin, Mr. F. 8S. Marvin, 
Professor A. P. Newton, Rev. Canon G. H. Rendall, Professor F. M. 
Stenton and Professor A. Hamilton Thompson were all re-elected. 
The result of the postal vote for election of members of Council was 
declared as follows :—Group 1, Mr. G. G. Armstrong ; Group 3, 
Vacancy; Group 4, Mr. W. N. Medlicott!; Group 10, Miss D. 
Dymond !; National vote: Mr. E. H. Dance,' Mr. C. H. Gerred,? 
Mr. F. W. Brookes,! and Miss Edwards-Rees. 


* * * * * * 


The Chairman of the Illustrations Committee reported a gift of 
lantern slides from Mr. Ramsey Muir, and the purchase of sets on 
The Tower of London, and The Reign of Elizabeth. The sales of the 
two historical atlases continues to be satisfactory. The Committee 
is now considering the problem of the best type of illustration for 
school text-books. The thanks of the Committee is specially due to 
Mr. G. H. Palmer for his work in cataloguing the negatives and slides 
bequeathed by Dr. Morris and to Miss D. Dudley, the Hon. Secretary 
of the Committee. 

* * * * * * 


We are able to supply more detailed information of the three Tours 
arranged for the Association in 1937. The first, a Rhineland Tour, 
will leave on 13 April, returning on 22 April, and will be open to 
members of the Classical and Historical Associations and their families. 
The itinerary arranged will be London, Cologne—with an excursion 
to Bonn and Konigswinter—a motor tour via Gerolstein to Trier, 
motor excursions to Wiesbaden and in the Taunus district, thence 
along the Rhine to Coblence, and finally to Aachen by way of the 
Laacher See. Three nights will be spent in Cologne, two in Trier, 
two in Wiesbaden, and one each in Coblence and Aachen This tour 
will be conducted by Professor J. F. Dobson, Pro-Vice-Chancellor of 
Bristol University, and Mrs. Dobson. 

The second tour will visit the Lowlands of Scotland between 4 and 
12 August. The route will be Carlisle, Bewcastle, Hermitage Castle, 
Selkirk, Edinburgh, Linlithgow, Bannockburn, Stirling, Loch Leven, 
St. Andrews, Prestonpans, Pinkie, Ecclefechan, and ending at Carlisle. 
Mr. W. T. McIntire will be in charge of the party. 

Professor A. Hamilton Thompson will conduct a Loire Valley Tour 
between 16 and 25 August. The party will travel to Paris via the short- 
sea route, staying the first night at Orleans, and proceeding next day to 
Blois, where an excursion to Chambord, Cheverny and Chaumont 
Chateaux will be arranged. After three days in Tours (with excursions 
to Loches, Azay-le-Rideau, Chinon, Langeais, Chenonceaux, and 
Amboise), the party will visit Angers, Le Mans, and Chartres. The 
tour will be by motor coach from and to Paris. 

Full particulars may be obtained from The Wayfarers’ Travel 
Agency, Ltd., 33 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

a * * * * * 


Considerable interest has been aroused by the formation of a 
Branch of the Association at Lisbon, for this is the first overseas branch 


' Re-elected. 
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formed outside British territory. The members evidently intend to 
be active, and we hear of schemes of work already undertaken or 
projected which should be of great use to students of Anglo- Portuguese 
relations. Some of the topics selected for research are :—The British 
Crusaders in Portugal, with an attempt to trace those who settled in 
Portugal and became ancestors of Portuguese families; a list of 
British residents in Portugal from 1149; British prisoners of the 
Inquisition ; a list of British priests trained in Lisbon during the penal 
years; British administration in Lisbon, the diplomatic representatives 
and the consulate; a list of British officers and other ranks in the 
Portuguese service; a study of the Anglican Church and Cemetery 
at Lisbon, including the registers of British and American births, 
marriages, and deaths; Englishmen in the Portuguese Church; 
studies connected with commercial treaties and British commerce 
in Portugal including “‘ the Factory ’’; British education in Portugal; 
and British charitable institutions in Portugal. 

The President of the Branch is Mrs. Jayne, and the Hon. Treasurer 
and Secretary Mr. A. R. Walpole. 
* ~ * * * * 


We are asked to announce that the Latvian Institute of History is 
inviting entries for an international essay competition on the subject 
“The Latvian States in the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries.” 
The conditions of the competition state that the work must be a piece 
of scientific research not less than ten printed pages in length : it 
should be written in Latvian or in one of the international congress 
languages, and should be sent to the Latvian Institute of History 
by 1 January, 1938. A prize of Lats 1000 will be awarded for the best 
work. The competition will probably prove of most interest to scholars 
of the countries on the shores of the Baltic Sea, but it is felt that there 
may be British historians who would care to participate. 































































































* * * * *x * 


The interchange of salaried appointments between women teachers 
in British and American schools is arranged in Great Britain by a 
Joint Committee representing the English Speaking Union, the British 
Federation of University Women, the Corporated Association of 
Headmistresses and the Association of Assistant Mistresses, working 
in conjunction with Committees in the United States. 

The appointments are open only to teachers who at the time of 
their appointment are holding a position in a school in Great Britain, 
and they are arranged on the understanding that the teachers will 
return to their original posts on the completion of their year’s work 
in the United States. The arrangements for interchange have been 
approved by the Board of Education, and service overseas is regarded 
as contributory service for superannuation purposes, and it may also 
count for salary increments under the Burnham scale. 

The Committee has at the moment some twenty-one applications 
from American teachers offering History. Of this number five are from 
Pennsylvania, two from Illinois, two from Michigan, and two from 
Texas. The remainder are scattered throughout the Eastern, Middle 
Western, and Western States of the American Union. These appoint- 
ments are available for the school year 1937-8. ‘The Committee would 
be glad to hear from any history teachers in Great Britain wishing to 
participate in the scheme. 

Further information may be obtained from the Hon. Sec., British 
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Joint Committee for Interchange, Dartmouth House, 37 Charles Street, 
Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 


* Eo * + * * 


We have received from Mr. H. W. Fortescue Long, headmaster of 
Holy Trinity Boys’ School, Blackheath Hill, Greenwich, an account of 
an interesting experiment for the encouragement of the study of local 
history. The school has won the Makower Cup awarded annually by the 
Trustees of the London Museum to the school producing the best work in 
local history, and the headmaster was encouraged to arrange an exhibi- 
tion showing the work done in the history and geography of Greenwich 
and Deptford. The display included interesting models done by 
children from the Infants’ School, individual work in the form of 
historical, biographical and geographical essays, drawings of old 
Greenwich, maps, various kinds of collective handiwork illustrating 
the history and geography of the district, collections of cuttings from 
various materials supplied by local firms to illustrate local industries, 
portraits, and a collection of old maps and prints. 

The exhibition was very successful, and showed clearly the great 
possibilities of the methods of regional surveys. 

* * * * * * 


With the appearance of its hundredth volume the Oxford Historical 
Society, founded on the suggestion of J. R. Green in 1884, has issued 
an appeal for new subscribers. The number of members is at present 
far below that with which the Society started, and the annual sub- 
scription of one guinea brings in an annual income of only £170 while 
each volume costs £360 to produce. Most recent publications have, 
indeed, either been subvented by a College or presented to the Society 
by its energetic editor, Dr. H. E. Salter. 

With the completion of the hundred and first volume, the first 
series of publications will be closed, and a second in a new format 
and binding will begin. A satisfactory response to the appeal will 
enable the Society to proceed with its plans for the publication of such 
material as the earliest Register of Congregation and Convocation 
with its record of degrees 1448-1463, the Chancellor’s registers 1498— 
1558, early documents and accounts of Oxford parish churches, early 
college accounts, the so-called letter book of Richard de Bury, 1310- 
1330, and the official University letter-book containing copies of letters 
to and from Henry VIII, Wolsey, Warham, More, Linacre and others. 
Here is material of more than local interest, and it is hoped that many 
who may have no direct ties with Oxford will give their help to a 
society already high in the esteem of historians by reason of its previous 
contributions to learning. 

Communications should be addressed to the Hon. Secretary of the 
Society, the Rev. H. E. Salter, Hon.D.Litt., Ferbi, Dry Sandford, near 
Abingdon. 


* * * * * * 


The following pamphlet has recently been issued :— 


No, 105. The English House. By Professor A. Hamilton Thompson. 
Price to non-members, ls. ld. (post free). Members may obtain their copies 
at 7d. each (post free) from the ollices of the Association. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


“A History OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS ”’ 


Mr. R. H. Hodgkin writes from Queen’s College, Oxford :— 


May I make a few comments on the criticisms of my History of the Anglo. 
Saxons, which appear in your last number? Mr. Cronne complains that I gave a 
‘very summary treatment’’ of Mr. Jolliffe’s work on the Jutes. I must point out 
that Mr. Jollifie’s book was published some time after my manuscript was sub- 
mitted to my publishers. It was therefore only possible to add a short reference to 
it. Your reviewer complains that I fly in the face of the place-name experts when 
dealing with the battle of Bedcanford. The answer is that the note on Bedcanford 
in volume 11 of the “‘ English Place-Name Society ’’ publications seemed to me 
inconclusive, and that in the view which I took I knew I had behind me the opinion 
of a philologist of repute, the late W. H. Stevenson. 

I now pass to criticisms which I find obscure. Mr. Cronne confesses to 
‘‘a blush of embarrassment upon reading that the absorption of the Ciltersaete 
by the West Saxons is ‘ prophetic of greater political combinations in subsequent 
ages, unions of Wessex with Kent, of Wessex with Mercia, of England with Scot- 
land, of a Commonwealth of nations. . . .’”’ Iam distressed to think that I have 
caused him this embarrassment, but what exactly is wrong? He says it is my 
** style.’ I do not claim great merits for the passage, but I fail to see why the 
style embarrasses him. Is it possible that the impropriety that caused the blush 
lies not really in the style, but in the matter? Perhaps he objects to the attempt 
to link up one part of English history with another. Or does it offend him to 
suggest that a capacity for making and maintaining political unions voluntarily 
rather than by force has always been a characteristic of our race? I hope he will 
explain. 

yi find it equally hard to understand his criticism of another of my “ lapses.” 
When King Edmund allowed the Danes to invade East Anglia in 865 without 
fighting them to the death (as he fought them when they invaded it in 870), why 
is it wrong to say ‘‘ Edmund was not yet ready for martyrdom ”’ ? 

In reply to Mr. Cronne’s vaguer criticisms, I will only say one thing. His 
‘“* general reader’’ is as unreal an abstraction as the ‘‘ economic man”’ of the 
classical economists. There are all kinds of general readers; and the number of 
those who are ready to face some “ arid stretches ”’ is not negligible. 

Lastly, may I ask Mr. Cronne to quote his authorities for his spelling of the 
names Ciltersuele and Bedeanford? Iam loath to believe that a writer of such 
high standards can have simply mis-spelt the only Old English folk-name and the 
only Old English place-name which he introduces into his review. 






































Mr. Cronne writes from King’s College, London :— 


Your reviewer, while in general maintaining his criticisms of Mr. Hodgkin’s 
History of the Anglo-Saxons, very gladly takes this opportunity of emphasising 
his appreciation of many aspects of it, an appreciation which was both expressed 
and implied in his review, and of stating once more his opinion that, as an “ interim 
report,’’ which it professedly is, the work isa very admirable one. At the same time 
he believes it must be agreed that a report presented at the present stage of 
research on the subject could only achieve a permanent value by virtue of such 
superlative qualities as would make it a model for all time of the historian’s craft. 

The criticism which was offered of Mr. Hodgkin’s treatment of the very thorny 
problem of the Jutes, and more particularly of Mr. Jolliffe’s contribution to it, was 
written from the point of view of the needs of that very real person the ordinary 
student, for whom this period is necessarily the most baffling which he has to study. 
Mr. Hodgkin’s Anglo-Saxons provides the student with just that brief survey of 
recent theories which meets his needs, and will therefore be his main standby in 
studying the period, to which he will return time and again for light and leading. 
In such circumstances a meticulously careful and balanced survey is clearly 
essential, and it seemed unfortunate that a work which Mr. Hodgkin does, after all, 
mention as significant, should at the same time appear to be dismissed in very 
summary fashion. Having explained very briefly (in some eight lines—vol. 1. pp. 
93-4) Mr. Jolliffe’s views as to the ultimate source of certain institutions which 
are peculiar to Kent, Mr. Hodgkin proceeds as follows : 


‘ Here is atheory which, like the middle-Rhine theory of Leed’s Arche- 
ology, seems to be contradicted both by the language and by the traditions 
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of the Jutes of Kent. It also asks us to believe that a branch of the Franks 
ceased to be proud of their descent from that all-conquering race, and forget 
their Frankish language so completely that there are not even traces of it in 
the Kentish dialect. 

“ These aspects of our problem, while they are too involved to be examined 
in our present survey of the ground, are clearly of great significance.” 


Your reviewer, while he feels that he was justified in calling attention to this 
point, sincerely regrets that he was unaware of the difficulty under which Mr. 
Hodgkin laboured: but he must point out that this could not have been dis- 
covered from a comparison of the date of publication of Mr. Jolliffe’s Jutes (1933) 
with that of Mr. Hodgkin’s preface (April 1935). 

In regard to the battle of Bedcanford and the absorption of the Cilternsaete, 
your reviewer offers his sincere apologies to Mr. Hodgkin if he failed to give adequate 
attention to his footnote on the question, and to you, sir, if he fell short in the 
correction of his own proof sheets. 

Finally, Mr. Hodgkin complains that the criticisms of the style of certain 

ges in his work are obscure. The style of the passage quoted and of others 
in a similar vein differs so markedly, in its sonorous ring, from that of the bulk 
of Mr. Hodgkin’s volumes, that it would be difficult not to be arrested by it. These 
passages seem to strike a dissonant note, all the more jarring because it is infre- 
quent and unexpected. They seem to belong (like the ‘“‘ general reader ’’ perhaps ?) 
to less austere realms of literature, and their appearance in a scholarly work is, 
in its own way, as worthy of comment as an apparently incongruous archeological 
find. It is difficult to see why the absorption of the Cilternsaete should be regarded 
as prophetic of anything so remote as the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
or what interest, save an absurdly sentimental one, attaches to the still more 
remote genealogical connection between Cerdic and our present Sovereign. Let 
us link up historical events by all means, but not with elastic. No objection on 
grounds of style would have been raised against the simple statement that “a 
capacity for making and maintaining political unions voluntarily rather than by 
force has always been a characteristic of our race,” if Mr. Hodgkin had made it, 
but its veracity would certainly have been challenged. To make such an ex post 
facto prophecy as this, accompanied, as it were, by a roll of drums, is, your reviewer 
contends, a very grave impropriety on the part of an historian—hence his blush 
of embarrassment. Again, why must Edmund’s martyrdom be mentioned in an 
account of the events of 865, unless to cheer on a supposedly flagging reader with 
the promise of stirring passages to follow? Mr. Hodgkin’s phrase can, no doubt, 
be justified; and so, for example, could a statement that in 1487 Columbus was 
not yet ready to discover America. 


THomas More. 
Professor R. W. Chambers writes from University College, London :— 


In a review of my Thomas More, the generally amicable tone of which I grate- 
fully acknowledge, Professor Mackie writes : 


“ Unkind critics might point out that he [Dr. Chambers] accords to the 
not unbiassed accounts of Roper and Harpsfield a trust which he probably 
would not give to the stories of Protestant martyrs as told by Foxe.” 


As a statement of fact this is, of course, undeniable, since unkind critics might 
obviously point out anything, provided only it be unkind. But would the unkind 
criticism be true ? 

The trust which I accord to the “‘ not unbiassed accounts of Roper and Harps- 
field” is not unqualified. On p. 25 of my Thomas More I say, ‘ The historical 
value of Roper’s work has been somewhat over-estimated ; its value as a work of 
art has been enormously underrated.’’ Dr. Hitchcock and I, in our edition of 
Harpsfield, made a table of Roper’s very numerous errors, stating which of them 
are followed by Harpsfield, and which are not. Lord Acton has said that ‘‘ Harps- 
field relates nearly everything that is in Roper’s Life of More without his mistakes.” 
We pointed out that this is not so; and, in the Historical Notes to Harpsfield, 
I discussed, at length, six clear cases where Harpsfield follows Roper in a serious 
error. Roper, however, falls into other errors which are corrected by Harpsfield : 
we gave a list of seven of these (pp. ccii—cciii). 

More important than these thirteen demonstrable errors of Roper, weighty as 
many of them are, is the question of his general reliability. I have pointed out 
(Thomas More, p. 26) how careful we must be not to assume that the conversations 
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given in Roper are verbatim reports. I emphasised that sometimes, at least, 
they can only be ** highly imaginative ’’ reconstructions, and that they were not 
written down till twenty years or more after they occurred. I pointed out (pp. 
300, 304) that Roper’s report of the private conferences between Henry and his 
advisers, and between Henry and Anne Boleyn, have perhaps been taken too 
seriously; and that they must not be read as if Roper ‘“ had been present at the 
secret councils of Henry and Mistress Anne.”’ Such caution is elementary, but 
frequently has not been observed : indeed, regarding these conversations I have 
been, I think, more sceptical than those who have dealt with the subject before me, 
and notably more sceptical than Froude. They cannot have that value as evidence 
which is possessed, for example, by the actual letters of More or Margaret Roper. 
Roper’s value must be tested by observing how closely his account tallies, when 
we can check it, with strictly contemporary records. (Roper comes out of this 
test rather well, despite his glaring errors of dates and names.) I think I may claim 
that, in my Thomas More, I have given more attention than anyone had attempted 
to do before, both to the inaccuracies and to the bias of all More’s early Roman 
Catholic biographers. (See especially pp. 26, 35, 39, 42-45.) 

Owing to the vast scale of Foxe’s labours, it is more difficult than it is in the 
case of Roper or Harpsfield to generalise about his historical accuracy. 

When dealing with Harpsfield, I had occasion to discuss the controversy which 
Harpsfield (under the pseudonym of Alan Cope) waged with Foxe. I pointed 
out that the errors of Foxe, which Harpsfield bitterly denounces, were mere 
matters of detail. ‘‘ Harpsfield,”’ I said, ‘had attacked Foxe on account of errors 
of names which, considering the vast mass of his work, were almost inevitable, 
and which do not in themselves detract from the truth of the Acts and Monuments 
as a whole.”’ I then gave an instance in a footnote : 


“For example, Foxe had, in his first edition, confused two sufferers, 
Marbeck, the organist of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, and Filmer. Filmer 
was burnt, Marbeck pardoned, and long continued his duties at Windsor. 
Foxe had discovered his mistake before his first edition was issued, and in his 
‘ Faultes and oversightes escaped, whiche we desire thee, gentle Reader, 
gently to beare withal,’ he had noted : ‘ Finmore, rede Marbeck’; ‘ Marbecke, 
reade Finmore.’ Foxe’s apology for errors amid ‘ the laborious travayle 
in the manyfolde matters herein contained ’’ might melt the severest critic. 
But ‘ Alan Cope’ will not let him off, and makes much of Marbeci Angli 
inauditum Martyrium: A Protestant Miracle! Marbeck must have risen 
from the dead! En tibi enim loannem Marbecum psaltem Vindilesoria anno 
Domini 1543 & 28 Iulij, Martyrium in igne alacri (ut Foxit verbie utar 
constantia subeuntem. At ille adhuc vivit, et Vindelesoria eleganter, ut solet, 
peallit et organa pulsat. (Dialogi sex, pp. 962-3.)” 


I summed up the controversy in the words 


“* Foxe is in the right when he replies: ‘“‘ Woulde God, maister Cope, that in 
all the whole booke of Actes and monumentes, from the beginning to the later 
end of the same, wer never a true story, but that all were false, all were lyes, 
and all fables.’’ (Introduction to Harpsfield’s Life, p. excvii.) 


Roper, Harpesfield and Foxe are all alike indisputably prejudiced and indisputably 
honest. Roper speaks from personal knowledge, but uses no documents to check 
his frequently inaccurate recollections. Harpsfield and Foxe resemble each other 
in that they are generally reporting at second hand, but are using documents to 
check the information they receive. They often repeat information which is not 
accurate; and I give examples of the errors of both (e.g. Thomas More, pp. 279-80, 
289). But I believe that both alike were truthful men, and incapable of deliberate 
misstatement. I do not believe that Foxe’s account of More’s cruelty to heretics 
will bear critical examination. But these stories had already been current for 
thirty years when Foxe wrote, and he had much more excuse for accepting them 
than the modern historians who have done so. The most significant reflection on 
More’s humanity is in a passage which Foxe himself removed from later editions 
of his Acts and Monuments, presumably because he had found reason to believe 
that it was not authentic. It is the modern editors of Foxe who have re-inserted 
it. 

I do not think that any controversialist ever made a more convincing retort than 
did Foxe, when, after defending himself, as best he could, against the specific charges 
of inaccuracy, he reduced these charges to their right proportion by contrasting 
them with the vast volume of his work : ‘‘ Would God, master Cope, all were lies.”’ 

Finally, I was able to show that whilst Foxe was making these embittered 
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replies to what he calls the “ drousy or rather lowsy ”’ volume of ‘‘ Master Cope,”’ 
there is some ground for believing that he knew that his antagonist was not ‘“‘ Master 
Cope ’’ but Nicholas Harpsfield, prisoner in the Fleet (p. exeviii). If so, Foxe’s 
reason for respecting the pseudonym of his antagonist can only have been that an 
exposure of the true authorship might have involved very unpleasant consequences 
for Harpsfield. Not till after Harpsfield’s death did Foxe reveal the secret. If my 
reasons are sound for thinking that Foxe knew the secret all the time, this forbear- 
ance shows the spirit in which he wrote, and points to a fundamental fairness 
of mind. 

The Acts and Monuments remains a book which, in the words of Mr. Massingham, 
we should read “ above all for the unforgettable picture it gives of the fortitude 
of man.”” ‘“ And it may perhaps have more to say to this generation than we 
imagine.”’ 

This is not the place to discuss the many historical judgments, made by 
Professor Mackie in his review of my book, with which I find myself unable to 
agree. Reviewers do not always keep in mind the fact that they occupy a 
privileged position, inasmuch as it is felt that their victim should not, if possible, 
make any immediate reply. But in so far as the reviewer's criticism of a book 
passes into personal criticism of the author and his presumed bias, the victim may, 


Isubmit, break the salutary rule of silence which good manners would otherwise 
enforce. 


ELIZABETH AND THE ENGLISH CATHOLIC HISTORIANS. 


The Rev. J. B. Code writes from The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 


Because Dr. Pollard’s review of my book, Queen Elizabeth and the English 
Catholic Historians, in the September issue of History is less critical than fault- 
finding, I should like to make the following corrections : 

First, he omits a line in an excerpt from my book, which omission alone is 
that which gives the lack of lucidity he complains of in this particular instance. 

Secondly, his inability to “‘ make any sense ’’ of another sentence is due merely 
to the omission of the letter ‘‘ m,”’ the word “‘ many ”’ reading “ any,”’ thanks to 
my Belgian publishers, who were unfamiliar with English. 

Thirdly, when I wrote “‘ appreciation ’’ on page 75, I meant “‘ appreciation.” 
The implication of Dr. Pollard’s suggested change certainly does not escape me. 

Fourthly, although I did allow “* Law” to stand for ‘“ Low,’’ I did not write 
“ Pulley,’’ as he says I did. 

Fifthly, simply because a semicolon should have gone before (1591-1603) 
instead of after it does not justify his calling the entry of the ‘“‘ Calendar of State 
Papers, Domestic Series ’’ in my bibliography an “‘ absurdity.” 

Sixthly, I did not include Lord Acton in my work because Lord Acton wrote 
nothing of importance on Queen Elizabeth. 

While I do not expect Dr. Pollard to agree with my interpretation of certain 
points of English History, I do expect him to accept my statement that the vastness 
of my subject precluded any possibility of including within the covers of one book 
all the writers on Elizabeth. His reading into my final choice any motive other 
than which I have given in my preface is simply gratuitous. 


Dr. Pollard writes from The Institute of Historical Research, Malet 
St., W.C.1 :— 


I take Dr. Code’s points seriatim: (1) The lack of lucidity is not due to an 
unspecified line, said to have been omitted, but to two statements I quoted, viz., 
that Stapleton’s A pologia is both (a) “ an appreciation of Elizabeth and of English 
affairs,’ and (b) ‘‘a condemnation of Elizabeth’s actions.”’ (2) Dr. Code’s emendation 
of “ many ”’ for “‘ any ”’ still makes nonsense : as readers may see for themselves, 
by “ whereas ’’ he means “ while,” as he does again on p. 200, n. 2. (3) He still 
maintains that regarding Elizabeth as “a perjurer, immoral,’’ etc., is “ appre- 
ciation.’ (4) I did not write ** Pulley ’’ for “ Pulling’; and ‘* Law”’ for ‘Low ”’ 
is not a mere misprint, because it comes in an alphabetical list, a page away from its 
proper place. (5) Dr. Code’s transference of a colon still leaves his entry ridiculous : 
the Calendar of Elizabeth's Domestic State papers does not begin in 1547; it was 
vol. xu, not vol. vi that was published in 1872; and the important ‘* Addenda ” 
volumes are omitted. (6) The “ importance’’ of what Lord Acton wrote on 
Queen Elizabeth is a matter of opinion, and I am not disposed to accept Dr. Code’s. 
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‘*“ An EXAMINATION OF EXAMINATIONS ”’ 


Sir Philip Hartog writes :— 

I am sorry to ask for further space in History to deal with the blunders and 
misrepresentations of Messrs. Turberville and Routledge in your issue for December 
last (pp. 243-6). In their recent letter they profess to summarise my ‘ main 
points and complaints.’’ But they do not even refer to some of their most 
flagrant misstatements (see ante, September, 1936, p. 140). Indeed, they add to 
their offence. 

They impute to me in an indirect way something like an act of bad faith. The 
matter needs a little explanation. Towards the beginning of Professor Firth’s 
article in History for July 1919, to which I referred, he inadvertently attributed 
to Lord Cromer! a passage of my own, which I reproduced as my own at the 
bottom of p. 142 of History for September 1936, without referring to Firth’s slip. 
For this slip Firth apologised to me when we met shortly after the publication 
of his article, and I took no further action. Now my critics quote part of Firth’s 
sentence in italics, with a note of exclamation of their own, obviously 
imputing an inexcusable error to myself. If they had verified Firth’s quotation, 
in accordance with the elementary requirements of scientific (and historical ? 
method, they would have discovered the facts.?, The difference between Firth’s 
mistake and the mistakes of my critics is twofold : in the first place his mistake 
did not affect his argument, and in the second he apologised for it at once. 

It was the passage I referred to above which Firth chose as the starting point 
for his discussion of school examinations in history, and to this matter more 
than two-fifths of his article is devoted. To have referred to his article appears 
to me to have been hardly as irrelevant as my critics suggest. 

2. My critics write: *‘ We were concerned with An Examination of Examina- 
tions, published by Messrs. Methuen in 1935, authorship of which Sir Philip both 
claims and disclaims on the same page.’’ Three lines of print and three more 
blunders: (i) the transcription ‘“‘ Methuen’’ is a mistake for ‘‘ Macmillan,’ 
trivial but symptomatic; (ii) I said that the pamphlet was by myself and Dr. 
Rhodes (a skilled and experienced statistician); (iii) my critics have failed to 
realise the difference between the text of the book and the Preface, which, though 
anonymous, clearly expresses the views of the Committee. It ends ‘‘ In conclu- 
sion, the Committee wish to express,’’ etc. Messrs. Turberville and Routledge 
are jointly unable to perceive a difference of this kind. 

3. Our critics, with a truly comic solemnity, refer to our interesting experi- 
ment on the re-marking of the fifteen School Certificate History scripts which had 
all originally received the same middling mark as “ Sir Philip Hartog’s worst 
offence ’’ [a dreadful crime !], and ask what sort of agreement I could have antici- 
pated. The reply is easy. We think it might not have been unreasonable to 
expect the marks of the new examiners to have shown a spread of, say, 10 or 
15 marks, if history examiners had attained any reasonable degree of accuracy 
in marking such scripts. We certainly did not expect the marks to vary from 
21 to 70 (out of 96) on the first occasion when they were re-marked, and from 
16 to 71 on the second occasion. Still less did we expect that when, after an 
interval varying from 12 to 19 months, fourteen examiners came to allot awards 
of Failure, Pass and Credit to the fifteen several candidates for a second time, they 
would change their minds in 92 cases out of a total of 210, and in a few instances 
move them two classes up or two classes down. 

4. Our critics write: “ Sir Philip Hartog would therefore permit the evils of 
examinations to continue without remedy for an indefinite period of time until 
he has leisure to renew his experiments.”’ 

There is not a word in what the Committee or I myself have written to justify 
this ridiculous assertion. 

I quote from the preface to An Examination of Examinations, pp. 10-11: “It 
is only by careful and systematic experiment that methods of examination can 
be devised not liable to the distressing uncertainties of the present system. No 
doubt investigations like those recorded by our Committee, and administrative 
experiments in allowing teachers, in conjunction with Government or University 
inspectors, to ‘ brand their own herrings,’ would involve expenditure, but 
such expenditure and experiments would be justified in the public interest.” 

It must be abundantly clear (except to our critics) from all that my Committee 


1 Whose speech on an address by me is reprinted in my book on Examinations, 
etc. Lord Cromer did not mention the subject of examinations in history. 
* See my book on Examinations, p. 25. 
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and I myself have written that it is our keen desire that many others should also 
experiment on examinations, investigate their diseases, and suggest remedies 
for those diseases based on their investigations. 

5. Again, the suggestion (not quite explicit, I admit) that the issue between 
our critics and ourselves is one “ between those who believe the present system 
is susceptible of improvement, and those iconoclastic idealists who are so impatient 
and angry because human institutions never conform to their ideals that they are 
determined to destroy, letting the good perish with the evil,’’ etc., if it is intended to 
apply to us, is obviously a suggestio falsi. 

6. Messrs. Turberville and Routledge think I have not done justice to their 
first article in my rejoinder. If that isso, lam genuinelysorry. But a distinction 
is to be made. Messrs. Turberville and Routledge wrote a review of a pamphlet 
presumably not yet known to readersof History. Iwrotea rejoinder to criticisms 
of which the text was in the hands of your readers and of which a full account 
was not required. 

7. I cannot ask you for the space necessary to dissect out and expose the 
remaining blunders of these two collaborators. Dr. Rhodes and I have dealt with 
more serious criticisms in The Marks of Examiners. 


Professor Turberville and Mr. Routledge write :— 


We are glad that the explanation of the references in Sir Charles Firth’s article 
(by no means self-apparent) is given in Sir Philip Hartog’s last letter, and as we have 
evidently done him inadvertent injustice here, we very frankly apologise: we 
had no intentions of imputing bad faith. At the same time, we would point out 
that it was Sir Philip Hartog who first appealed to the authority of Sir Charles 
Firth’s article, the main purport of which was a criticism of the content of the 
Oxford History Honours School. When a note of asperity enters into a controversy 
it loses its value because it tends increasingly to distract attention from the major 
questions at issue. We therefore refrain from continuing this correspondence 
further; indeed, when what appears to us to be assertio veri is stigmatised as 
suggestio falsi we see little prospect of progress in the argument. Whatever may 
have been the intentions of those who were responsible for the publication of the 
pamphlet An Examination of Examinations, there can be no doubt what has 
been the effect of such a destructive onslaught without the inclusion of those 
detailed constructive proposals, the concurrent appearance of which would alone 
seem to justify a proceeding which was likely to gain easy publicity and not likely 
to be at all helpful to examining bodies. However, we note with satisfaction in 
Sir Philip Hartog’s last rejoinder a recognition that examinations are indispensable, 
and his insistence that his sole aim is their improvement. Possibly when the 

romised constructive proposals are forthcoming, the discussion may be resumed ; 
ut if so we trust that criticisms may be received with rather greater urbanity. 
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LXXX.—TuHE YoOuNGER Pitt aND THE Hovsk or Lorps.! 


Ir is notorious that the membership of the House of Lords greatly 
increased during the administrations of the younger Pitt. Throughout 


1 BIBLIOGRAPHICAL Note.—Obviously the first essential for a study of this 
subject is an examination of the list of the peers created and of the peers pro- 
moted during Pitt’s two administrations (Dec. 1783-March 1801; May 1804~ 
Jan. 1806). Such a list can be compiled from announcements of new honours 
in the London Gazette and from the records of the introductions of peers into 
the Chamber on succeeding to their new dignities in the Journals of the House 
of Lords. Lists in the Annual Register are also useful. A complete roll of Pitt’s 
peers would be a valuable addition to the interesting series of Appendices in the 
new edition of the Complete Peerage. Such numerical lists of peerage creations 
as exist usually classify them by reign only, not by administration, but the latter 
classification is adopted in a list given in the Times, 28 March, 1832, and in a 
list appended to Lord Langford’s Letter to Viscount Melbourne on the Peerage, 
with Tables of the English, Irish and Scotch Peerages (1837). See also Beatson’s 
Political Index, vol. 1. pp. 140-50. 

But a good deal more is required than a mere scrutiny of names in order to 
form a judgment on Pitt’s policy: it is necessary to consider the personalities, 
careers, and influence of those peers who owed their titles to his recommendation ; 
and for this purpose the relevant entries in the standard peerages and in the 
D.N.B. form only a starting-point for the perusal of a large and variegated 
literature, political and biographical, which is obviously too extensive and too 
diversified for any particular works to be specified here. It is well to supplement 
G. E. C., The Complete Peerage (new edition as far as it extends, and the 1887- 
98 edition for the remainder) by other works contemporary or nearly so, such as 
A. Collins’ The Peerage of England (augmented and continued by Sir E. Brydges, 
9 vols., 1812); Egerton Brydges’ Biographical Peerage (3 vols., 1808-9); and 
N. H. Nicolas’ A Synopsis of the Peerage of England (2 vols., 1825). 

The question of the inclusion of those who had distinguished themselves in 
commerce and the professions in the peerage is discussed by contributors to the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. Lxvit, pt. ii, p. 1035, and vol. xxrx, pt. i, p. 36. 
See the debates in the House of Commons on the Regency question in 1789 for 
attacks on Pitt’s numerous recommendations by Fox and Sheridan—Cobbett’s 
Parliamentary History, vol. xxvu, pp. 967-8, 1029-30. There are satirical attacks 
on Pitt’s peers in The Rolliad and Political Miscellanies (ed. 1795), and strong 
criticism in Sir E. Egerton Brydges’ pamphlet : Reflections on the Late Augmenta- 
tion of the English Peerage (1798). The Reform Bill controversy 1830-2 led to 
further discussion of the subject both in the House of Commons and in the press : 
see, for example, Brougham’s speech on 6 October, 1831 (Hansard, 3rd Series, 
vol. vii, p. 244); Blackwood’s Magazine, vol. xxx1.; ‘ A Creation of Peers,’ pp. 
386-405, esp. p. 397; Quarterly Review, vol. xLu, pp. 281-333. See also a refer- 
ence in the Extraordinary Black Book (1831), pp. 220-1. The most famous 
denunciation of Pitt’s peers is by Disraeli in Sybil (Book 1. ch. iii); but this is 
rhetoric, not evidence, and should be compared with the author’s views on the 
Whigs and the peerage in such political tracts as I'he Crisis (1831) and The Spirit 
of Whiggism (1835). 

Among more recent references to the subject the following may be mentioned : 
Lecky, History of England in the Eighteenth Century (8 vols., 1890), vol. 1, pp. 
26-7; T. E. May, Constitutional History of England (3 vols., 1912), vol. 1, pp. 
187-8; E. and A. Porritt, The Unreformed House of Commons (2 vols., 1903), 
vol, 1, pp. 327-9; Earl Stanhope, Life of William Pitt (4 vols., 1867), vol. 1, 
pp. 212-13; vol. m1, pp. 80-4, 254; Lord Rosebery, Pitt (1891), pp. 275-7; 
J. Holland Rose, Life of William Pitt (2 vols. in one, 1933), vol. 11, pp. 466-8; 
Gerda C. Richards, ‘‘ The Creation of Peers recommended by the Younger Pitt” 
in American Historical Review, vol. xxxiv, pp. 47—54. 

For United Kingdom and Irish peerages conferred in connection with the 
carrying of the legislative Union with Ireland see Cornwallis Correspondence 
(3 vols., 1859), vol. 11, passim; Memoirs and Correspondence of Castlereagh 
(12 vols., 1848-53), vol. 11, passim, and H. M. Hyde, T'he Rise of Castlereagh 
(1933), pp. 363-4. 
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the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the House had remained a 
comparatively small body; and on the accession of Pitt to power in 
December 1783 it had a membership, including twenty-six bishops and 
sixteen Scottish representative peers, of only 238. Pitt produced an 
increase of nearly 50 per cent., by the introduction of twenty-eight 
temporal lords and four bishops in consequence of the Act of Union with 
Ireland, and by recommending as many as eighty-seven new British 
peerages during the seventeen years of his first ministration, and five 
during his second brief period of office. Prior to 1784 George III had 
shown no greater disposition to grant peerages lavishly than had his 
immediate predecessors; and he had resolutely refused to allow any 
to the detested Fox—North coalition, so that Pitt himself had foretold 
that that refusal alone was sufficient to bring about its downfall. It 
was because he saw in Pitt the only alternative to that hateful alliance, 
and was resolved at all costs to prevent its return, that he became as 
munificent in the bestowal of peerages as he had hitherto been nig- 
gardly. This was perhaps the most effective means of assisting his 
young minister that the King had at his disposal; and Pitt made imme- 
diate and extensive use of it. Within his first year of office eleven new 
peerages were conferred, and there were five promotions made within 
the peerage. Fox and Sheridan most bitterly inveighed in the House 
of Commons against these titles.2 Once Pitt’s parliamentary position 
was safe, George may have hoped that the unwelcome process would 
cease. He expressed his view in 1790 that “‘ the House of Peers is 
certainly becoming too numerous’”’ ;* and Pitt himself professed uneasi- 
ness. He wrote to one applicant in 1786, “ A variety of circumstances 
has unavoidably led me to recommend a larger addition to the British 
Peerage than I like or than I think quite creditable.’ But the demand 
for titles continued to be both importunate and incessant. When, 
for example, the Portland Whigs became supporters of the Government 
in 1794, they had to be rewarded, and part of the price for the successful 
passing of the Union measure through the Irish Parliament was the 
grant of a further batch of peerages. In addition to numerous creations 
and advancements in the Irish nobility five Irish peers were given 
British peerages. 

Pitt’s conduct in so considerably increasing the composition of the 
House of Lords was severely censured during his own day, and it has 
often been criticised since. He has been accused of corrupting the 
House, of degrading it both morally and intellectually. It has been 
contended that peerages were the currency in which he paid for the 
purchase of boroughs, in order that he might degrade the other House 
as well. Thus the Rolliad’s prescription, ‘‘ How to make a Peer,”’ runs: 
“Take a man, with or without parts, of an ancient or a new family, 
with one, or with two boroughs at his command, previous to a dissolution. 
Let him renounce all former professions and obligations, and engage 
to bring in your friends, and support yourself.”> And Brougham, in 


1 Between Pitt’s accession to office and the date of his death 109 new peerages 
were created, but that number includes the sixteen conferred during Addington’s 
premiership. These figures do not include advancements within the peerage, 
of which there were forty-one during this period, or the numerous new Irish 
peerages, which did not affect the composition of the House of Lords. 

® See Parliamentary History, vol. xxvit, p. 967. 

* Earl Stanhope, Life of William Pitt (4 vols., 1867), vol. 11, Appendix, 
p. xiii. 

* Ibid., vol. 1, pp. 306-7. 

* The Rolliad (1795), ‘* Political Miscellanies,”’ p. 54. 
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a speech on the second Reform Bill, spoke of “ service without a scar 
in the political campaign—constant presence in the field at St. Stephen’s 
chapel . . . but above all, steady discipline—right votes in right 
places—these are the precious but happily not rare qualities which have 
generally raised men to the peerage. For these qualities the gratitude 
of Mr. Pitt showered down his Baronies by the score, and I do not 
suppose he ever so much as dreamt of ennobling a man who had ever 
been known to give one vote against him.’’! Lord Rosebery declared 
that Pitt “‘ considered the peers as his election agents; therefore the 
more the better.”’ ? 

In an article written in 1798 Sir E. Egerton Brydges expressed the 
fear that the new system of lavish peerage creations might prove 
“an engine of alarming corruption in the hands of any minister,’’ and 
he contemplated its probable effects “ not only with grief, but horror.” 
The profuse showering of titles of nobility, besides rendering the few 
corrupt, made a thousand disaffected and dangerous, because it under- 
mined almost the sole foundation of aristocratic distinctions which 
philosophy could justify—namely, birth ; and planted envy and restless 
ambition among those County gentlemen who saw themselves over- 
looked, while acquaintance whom they regarded as less meritorious 
than themselves were promoted.® 

It was the too frequent elevations from the squirearchy to the ranks 
of the nobility of which Egerton Brydges complained. In 1814 a writer 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine brought the more familiar charge that Pitt 
demeaned the peerage by introducing members of the commercial 
community into it. He exaggerated the importance of trade, “ and 
consequently the importance of that class who were engaged init. He 
was the god of the City, and the City and the Stock Exchange were his 
gods in return. He considered a coronet a feather, which was light 
payment for any favour, without caring on whose head it fell.’’* 
Similarly, a contributor to the Quarterly Review accused Pitt of starting 
the policy of bringing the nouveaux riches into the House of Lords, 
because he believed that the prosperity of the country was in the hands, 
not of the gentry, but of enterprising merchants and manufacturers.® 

The most famous expression of this indictment against Pitt is in 
Disraeli’s novel, Sybil. ‘* He created a plebeian aristocracy and blended 
it with the patrician oligarchy. He made peers of second-rate squires 
and fat graziers. He caught them in the alleys of Lombard Street, 
and clutched them from the counting-houses of Cornhill.’’® Coke in 
his History of Party and J. R. Green in his Short History say the same 
sort of thing; while Lecky declares that no previous minister “ affected 
so permanently or so injuriously the character of the House of Lords ”’ ; 
since he introduced into it men who were for the most part of no dis- 
tinction and who “ at once changed the political tendencies and greatly 
lowered the intellectual level of the assembly to which they were 
raised.”’ 7 

Finally, it has been contended that Pitt transformed the House of 
Lords from a predominantly Whiggish Chamber into a Tory stronghold, 
the very citadel of reaction. Some, indeed, have gone so far as to 
consider him ultimately responsible for the resistance of the House 


1 Hansard, 3rd Series, vol. v1, p. 244. ® Pitt (1891), p. 277. 

® Reflections on the Late Augmentations of the English Peerage (1798), pp. 6-9, 
11, 15. 

* Vol. LxxxIv, p. 32. 5 Vol, xLu, pp. 281-333. ® Book 1, ch. iii. 

? History of England in the Eighteenth Century (8 vols., 1890), vol. v1, pp. 26-7. 
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to the Reform Bills of 1831 and 1832. Lord Rosebery, for example, 
speaks of the Tory die-hards of those years as “ Pitt’s men.” } 

Let us consider severally the three charges :—that Pitt used peerages 
simply in order to purchase boroughs and votes in Parliament; that 
he degraded the peerage by the ennoblement of the nouveauz riches ; 
that he converted the House of Lords into an assembly of Tory 
reactionaries. 

It cannot be denied that among those whom Pitt recommended to 
peerages, especially at first, there were some who had great influence in 
the constituencies—such as his cousin Thomas Pitt, who had absolute 
control of the rotten borough of Old Sarum and powerful interests at 
Okehampton ;* Edward Eliot, who had several Cornish seats at his 
disposal ;* Sir James Lowther, whose immense parliamentary influence 
in Cumberland and Westmorland is notorious, so that he was able to 
secure the return of nine subservient members of Parliament, known as 
“Sir James’s ninepins.”’* Other later instances are the Earl of Donegal, 
who obtained an English barony, in spite of his being “‘ a weak creature,” 
because of the utility of his four Irish seats to the Government at Dublin, 
Mulgrave, Harewood, Delaval,® Berwick, Rolls, Yarborough, are 
other outstanding instances. That the grant of a peerage was in a 
number of cases primarily in recognition of political services in the 
constituencies or an inducement to render them cannot be doubted. On 
the other hand Pitt did not originate the practice of bestowing rewards 
upon borough-owners. The principal argument in favour of converting 
George Buff Dodington into Baron Melcombe in 1761 was his four certain 
seats at Weymouth and Melcombe Regis and his influence in Dorset and 
Sussex. Clive, then an Irish peer, in 1763 entered upon a bargain with 
the Government of the day, in which the counters were, on one side 
his borough influence, on the other a British peerage. The fact that 
he did not in the end obtain what he wanted does not spoil the point of 
thestory. In 1782 Horne Tooke proposed as a means to parliamentary 
reform that every borough owner should be made a peer; and if he had 
more than one borough he should be allowed to nominate a friend or 
friends for the dignity also.? In the second place, it is important to 
remember that if the practice of granting peerages as a reward for 
political services became commoner after 1783 than it had been before, 
the statesman who was most instrumental in bringing about the change 
was Burke rather than Pitt: for the Economical Reform Act of 1782 
deprived the Crown of many of its means of reward by the abolition of 
pensions and sinecures, and Burke himself remarked in later life that he 


Rosebery, Pitt, p. 275. 

He became Lord Camelford in Jan. 1784. 

He became Lord Eliot of St. Germans in Jan. 1784. 
He became Earl of Lonsdale in May 1784. 


On the tergiversation which brought Delaval, a former supporter of Fox, 
his peerage from Pitt, see the Rolliad, p. 93 : 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


“ 


The noble Convert, Berwick’s honour’d choice, 
That faithful echo of the people’s voice, 

One day, to gain an Irish title glad, 

For Fox he voted—so the people bade, 
*Mongst English lords ambitions grown to sit, 
Next day the people bade him vote for Pitt.” 


® See The Grenville Papers (4 vols., 1853), vol. Iv, p. 14 n. 
7 See E. and A. Porritt, The Unreformed House of Commons (1903), vol. 
pp. 331-2. 
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was in part responsible for the swelling of the numbers in the House of 
Lords.* 

To turn to the second accusation—any one who will take the trouble 
to cast his eye down the list of those persons who owed his entry into 
the Upper House to Pitt, will speedily realise that the language about 
fat graziers, the alleys of Lombard Street and the counting-houses 
of Cornhill is simply the language of rhetoric. Some of Pitt’s peers 
were interested in agriculture; as also were “ Turnip ’’ Townsend and 
the fifth Duke of Bedford, and indeed very many of the eighteenth- 
century aristocracy. Among denizens in the City, Pitt recommended 
for a peerage one only—Robert Smith, the banker, who became Lord 
Carrington, a man of distinguished ability and of the highest character, 
to whom Cowper refers in The Task as 


““the man, who when the distant poor 
Need help, denies them nothing but his name.”’ 


A “ plebeian aristocracy,”’ even if Pitt had desired such a thing, could 
not have been created during the reign of George III. As Lord Holland 
said, “‘the absurd German notions of birth, imbibed in childhood, 
recurred with double force upon his mind in old age.’’? If the peerage 
was recruited from a less exclusive circle than during the heyday of the 
Whig oligarchy, that was due less to any deliberate intention upon Pitt’s 
part than to the force of the great industrial and economic changes which 
were coming upon the country. ‘‘ Far from degrading and weakening 
the peerage,’ argues Dr. Holland Rose, ‘“ Pitt strengthened it by the 
infusion of new blood which was sorely needed at that time of strain 
and stress.’ He maintains that at no time was the level of eloquence 
in the House so high as in the days of Pitt, and that if there was less ora- 
torical brilliance in it than in a House of Commons which included Burke, 
Fox, Sheridan, and Pitt himself, there was often higher statesmanship. 
He claims, furthermore, that the ablest peers during this period were 
not members of the old governing families, but Pitt’s own nominees, 
such as Grenville, Auckland, Malmesbury, Minto. Even the most 
cursory glance at the list of Pitt’s peers will show that they include a 
large number of very remarkable men, and it will at once suggest that 
the most potent factor in swelling the ranks of the peerage was not 
after all Pitt’s selfish desire to reward services in the political arena 
so much as the praiseworthy resolve to recognise merit in the fields of 
war and diplomacy during the great struggle with revolutionary France. 
For the list of Pitt’s peers contains the names not only of Malmesbury, 
Auckland and Minto, but also those of Nelson, the two Hoods, St. 
Vincent, Barham and Collingwood, Heathfield, Dorchester, Wellesley, 
Lake, Abercromby, Hutchinson, Keith, Macartney. 

We come to the third charge: that Pitt must bear the ultimate 
responsibility for the rejection of the Reform Bills by the House of 
Lords twenty-five years after his death. This notion will not stand 
even the most superficial examination. The second Reform Bill was 
rejected on 8 October, 1831, by a majority of 199 to 158. What turned 
the scale was the action of the non-hereditary members of the Chamber. 
The bishops voted against the measure by 21 to 2; the Irish represen- 
tative peers by 15to4; the Scottish by 11 to 3. Among the hereditary 

1 See N. Wraxall, Posthumous Memoirs of his own Time (3 vols., 1836), 
vol. 11, pp. 52-3. 

* Further Memoirs of the Whig Party, 1807-1821 (ed. Lord Stavordale, 1905), 
p- 


64. 
* Life of William Pitt (2 vols., 1923), vol. 1, pp. 466-8. 
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peers the balance was almost exactly even—148 for, and 150 against 
the Bill. Among those whose titles were of earlier date than 1760 there 
was a clear majority for the Bill—60 to 51; of those whose creations 
dated between 1760 and 1783, 14 voted for, and 19 against the measure. 
Of the peers present no fewer than 104 owed their dignities to Pitt’s 
successes, and of these 51 were in favour of the Bill; 53 against. Of 

rs who can be described as in any sense “ Pitt’s men’’, inasmuch as 
either they or their parents derived their existing dignities from him, 
there were but 50 in all, of whom 23 voted for the Bill, and 27 against it. 
If we turn to the division on the second reading of the third Reform Bill, 
which was carried by 181 to 175, we find that the Scottish and Irish 
representative peers of older creation voted much as before, and that 
the different result was due to three factors—the abstention of the 
bishops ; a change in the attitude of “‘ Pitt’s men’’, who now voted by 
28 to 22 in favour of the measure ; a change on the part of those of still 
later creation, who also supported the measure by 57 to 47.1 

In view of these figures, to ascribe the crisis of 1831-2 to the maleficent 
influence of peerages due to Pitt is manifestly unjust, and indeed absurd. 
It is to over-simplify the situation. When the Reformers lamented the 
obstinate Toryism of the House of Lords, they did not throw all the 
blame on Pitt; more accurately and more reasonably, they made a 
broad distinction between the old peerage and the new, making 1760, 
and not 1784, the dividing line. Both Brougham and Russell did so, 
and the latter, in conversation with Granville in August 1834, ascribed 
the ultra-Tory element in the House of Lords mainly “ to the numerous 
creations of the last thirty or forty years ’’—that is to say, for the most 
part to creations made since Pitt’s death.2 In a pamphlet addressed 
by Lord Langford to Melbourne in 1837 it was argued (no doubt 
rather too dogmatically (since much too sharp a distinction was drawn 
between Tory and Whig), that the party disparity in the House of 
Lords was due simply to the fact that since 1760 there had been sixty- 
four years of Tory rule, and only thirteen of Whig rule.* Too much 
attention has been focused upon Pitt, too little upon his successors, 
particularly Liverpool, who in the course of his long premiership was 
responsible for as many as fifty-six members of the House of Lords and 
for thirty promotions. The coronation of George 1V was celebrated 
by a plethora of peerage honours—in all twenty-two. The coronation 
of William IV was celebrated in similar lavish fashion—by the Whigs ; 
but they had so much leaway to make up that only many years of office, 
or such a catastrophic creation of new lords as was contemplated for 
the purpose of overcoming the resistance to the great Reform Bill, could 
have redressed the balance between the parties in the Upper House. 

What, then, is the true significance of the younger Pitt in the history 
of the House of Lords? First, it is certainly true that he started the 
extensive enlargement of the Chamber, and accustomed men’s minds 


1 A full analysis of the voting has been made by G.C. Richards in American 
Historical Review, vol. xxxiv. pp. 53-4. The Times, on 13 October, 1831, wildly 
asserted that 50 of Pitt’s peers supported the Bill and 150 opposed it. This 
statement is repeated in W. N. Maltowenth’e History of the Reform Bill (1865), 
p. 307. But the total number of peers in 1832 who owed their titles to any 
= of the reign of George III was only 143, and of these only 71 opposed the 


® Greville’s Journals of the Reigns of George IV and William IV (3 vols., 
1875), vol. m1, p. 123. 

3 A Letter to Viscount Melbourne on the Peerage, with Tables on the English, 
Irish and Scotch Peerages (1837). 
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to the conferment of peerages, not as a very rare method of bestowing 
honour, but as a normal and almost annual process. He therefore was 
ultimately responsible for the rapid transformation of the House from 
a small and highly exclusive assemblage into a large body, rather more 
representative of the body politic than it had been, though still essentially 
standing for the interests and the rights of property—a body comparable 
in size with the House of Commons, but one which, as its numbers 
increased, lost its original coherence as a sort of large family gathering. 
But even if Pitt had not begun the process, it is highly probable that it 
would soon have developed in any case as an almost inevitable result 
of the Economical Reform Act; and, still more, of the great economic 
and social changes of the ensuing period. It may, indeed, be suggested 
that inasmuch as the increase in the size of the House was far from 
commensurate with the phenomenal expansion in the population, the 
most remarkable thing about it really is that the ratio was not higher. 
It is of course true, and it is important to remember, that to the great 
family connections who monopolized the House of Lords in the eighteenth 
century it would have seemed absurd to suggest that there need be any 
correspondence whatsoever between the size of the population and the 
size of the peerage. Your champion of the aristocratic principle would 
have pointed out that the area of the country was fixed and limited, and 
that as it was divided into so many large estates, owned in the main by 
the few great families constituting the nobility, and that as the system 
of primogeniture happily prevailed in England, there was no reason why 
the charmed circle should be appreciably enlarged. That apparently 
static system of property was, however, broken up in the nineteenth 
century as the result of those complex, but essentially inter-connected 
economic forces, which we are wont to describe as the Industrial Revo- 
lution. There was a vast accumulation of new forms of wealth; there 
was a great redistribution of property. These developments were 
bound to influence the House of Lords; the new wealth, because wealth 
means power and influence, was bound to effect an entrance into the 
Upper House. Pitt only expedited a transition, which would have come 
even without him, and which in the main took place under his successors. 

Pitt enlarged the Upper House to begin with for purely tactical 
reasons : assailed by a numerous and powerful Opposition, he had to 
create for himself a parliamentary interest. One of his most effective 
means of doing so was the bestowal of peerage honours. Among the 
early recipients there were a number of borough-mongers. They were 
helpful, partly for their personal support in the House of Lords; much 
more for their influence on the House of Commons. After ten years of 
office Pitt had to face entirely new problems, those of a great war, 
which brought a new and worthier type of recruit into the Upper House 
in the persons of sailors, soldiers, diplomats, whose great exploits in 
their respective fields of public service conferred honour upon the 
Chamber to which they were admitted, although they did not necessarily 
take a very active part in its deliberations. 

The charmed circle having been broken, the number of aspirants to 
nobility greatly multiplied, and however large the number of creations 
to peerages, it was always much smaller than that of the applicants 
for such honours. We have seen that Pitt at any rate affected to 
deplore the increase in the numbers of peers. Liverpool also expressed 

1 It is, of course, possible to argue that as Pitt’s letter was in refusal of @ 


request for advancement, his language is to be regarded as not much more than 
a polite formula. 
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the view that “a considerable creation of peers is a great evil to the 
constitution,’ and deprecated the withdrawal of a large number of 
“the natural aristocracy of the country ”’ from the Lower to the Upper 
House.! If Pitt and Liverpool both frequently made recommendations, 
they both more frequently refused to make them.” There were fifty- 
three candidates for peerages in 1807, to not one of whom the King 
would listen.* Lord Grey told Creevey in November 1834 that “ the 
applications made to him for peerages had been over three hundred. 
Had the expedient of creating sufficient new titles to force the Reform 
Bill through the Upper House been adopted, there would have been no 
difficulty in finding a sufficient number of aspirants ready to enter the 
Chamber, even at the expense of the odium which might be incurred by 
entering it on such terms; the difficulty would have lain rather in 
discovering a sufficiency of persons able to satisfy Grey’s fastidious 
standard for the qualifications of birth and breeding requisite. 

The addition of forty new peers during Grey’s premiership greatly 
horrified the Tories. When no fewer than twenty-seven were created 
in the year 1831, it became clear to them that William IV was a mere 
puppet in the hands of Machiavellian ministers. “‘God preserve our 
poor monarch!” exclaimed Wellington fervently. It was plain, 
asserted the Quarterly Review, that the new lords were “ not selected 
as by former ministers from general considerations of birth and breeding, 
but with an exclusive regard to the one question’’—that is to say, 
parliamentary reform. Except for the “ flagrant, and, until this hour, 
unparalleled outrage on the constitution, in the reign of Queen Anne, 
there never was before this a creation of peers for a special and exclusive 
purpose.’ With reference to this same creation of Whig peers in 
1831, Blackwood’s wrote: ‘“‘ It is a singular fact, that the most violent 
stretches of the royal prerogative have always been made by the Whig 
party.”’® This accusation, it is important to note, was made before there 
was any suggestion of creating sufficient peers to carry the third Reform 
Bill against Tory obstruction; but already the Tories were making a 
distinction between the strengthening of a party in the Upper House in 
the interest of its general policy (which was perfectly right and proper), 
and the strengthening of it primarily for the sake of a single item of 
policy (which was an enormity)—a distinction not likely to carry 
conviction with any Whig, who realised that the addition of twenty or 
thirty to the Government's forces in the House of Lords would still 
leave them in a hopeless minority. The simple fact is that the Tories 
very much disliked, when it was used against themselves, a process 
which ever since the days of Pitt had generally worked in their favour. 

The only precedent for the expedient of making sufficient peers to 
carry the Reform Bill was that of the creation of the twelve Tory peers 
in 1710-12, though Grey refuses to regard it as relevant.? But it is 
doubtful if the Whig Government could even have contemplated so 

1 Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 38,260, ff. 95-8. When a considerable number of 
Paw a had to be conferred on account of exceptional public serv ices in 1814, 

verpool referred to the prospect as “really not unalarming.’’ Add. MSS. 
38,360, f. 95. 

* Diaries and Correspondence of James Harris, Ist Earl of Malmesbury (4 vols., 
1844), vol. rv, p. 389. 

3 The Creevey Papers (2 vols., 1909), vol. 11, p. 294. 

* Dispatches, Correspondence and Memoranda of Arthur, Duke of Wellington, 
(8 vols., 1867-80), vol. vit, pp. 520, 535. 

: Quarterly Review, vol. Xvi, pp. 281-2. 

* Blackwood’s Magazine, vol. xxx, p. 615 

" Correspondence of Earl Grey with William IV (2 vols., 1867), vol. 1, p. 268. 
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large a creation as would have been necessary—fifty or sixty—had it 
not been for the really more important precedent which Pitt had pro. 
vided of making additions to the peerage on a really large scale. The 
bitterness with which the aristocratic Whigs had regarded Pitt on his 
accession to power can only be appreciated by those who have perused 
their correspondence, or read their violent speeches in Parliament, in 
1784. Pitt was largely instrumental in destroying their system. Chat- 
ham had been the declared enemy of the great family connections which 
had dominated England in the eighteenth century; his son certainly 
felt no veneration for them. The son achieved the victory over the 
Whig oligarchy which the father had failed to win. It was once said 
of Pitt that he beat the whole aristocracy of the country.1. But may 
it not also be suggested—not too fancifully—that by inaugurating the 
system of elevations to the peerage on a large scale, he rendered the 
Whigs of a later generation effective posthumous assistance by providing 
them with a useful weapon against the Tory die-hards who took the 
place of the Whig oligarchy? Pitt swamped the Whig oligarchs in the 
House of Lords; the mere threat by Grey to swamp the Tory die-hards 
proved decisive. 
A. 8. TURBERVILLE. 


1 Quarterly Review, vol. xtu, p. 312. Farington tells the story that one 
evening, at Lord Abercorn’s dinner-table, Pitt being present, the conversation 
turned upon the question of fine physique, and where in the community it was 
to be found in its greatest perfection. The host remarked that looking round 
the House of Lords he had often remarked what a handsome body of men its 
members were, ‘“‘and there might be found a superiority.”’ “ That,”’ observed 
Pitt dryly, “‘ might be owing to the new nobility.’’ ‘‘ Very sarcastic,’”’ notes 
Farington, as Abercorn attached great importance to ancestry. The Farington 
Diary (8 vols., 1922-8), vol. m1, p. 14. 





REVIEWS 


From Flints to Printing. By L. C. LatHam. History, Second Series, 
Book m1, and Reference Book. 1936. xii + 258, xviii + 198 pp. 
Ginn. 3s. and 4s. 


Dr. C. B. Frrtx, who has already done so much for the human 
teaching of history, is to be congratulated upon these volumes, which, 
under her editorship, form the second stage in a series of six, designed 
to cover the development of civilisation from Ur of the Chaldees down 
to the present century. At each stage the narrative volume is supple- 
mented by a companion “ reference book,’’ divided into three sections : 
(1) General and historical notes; (2) Extracts from contemporary 
authorities ; and (3) Tables and lists (dates, genealogical tables, etc.). 
I have been able to supplement my own impressions from those of a 
competent secondary-school history teacher to whom I lent these 
volumes, and who definitely corroborates my own favourable estimate 
from the practical classroom point of view. Miss Latham has read well, 
she is quite up to date and her selection of materials is very judicious. 
The narrative volume reads easily, with enough concrete facts to make 
all the author’s points clear, and no superfluity to burden the pupil’s 
memory. We begin with a neolithic tool-maker on the Sussex Downs, 
and end with Michelangelo; for Miss Latham sees clearly the value 
of some continental background. From beginning to end, the people 
are living, their main actions and motives are clearly defined. The 
illustrations and maps are telling and well-chosen, with a rea] touch of 
originality here and there. The Reference Book supplies all the 
information needed for further study in any direction, not only by 
the more advanced scholar but by the average teacher also. With 
volumes like this to work upon, neither the one nor the other need 
suffer from the ancient infliction of dull and unprofitable class-work. 

G. G. CouLTon. 


The Birth of the Middle Ages, 395-814. By H. St. L. B. Moss. 1935. 
vii+ 291 pp. Milford. 12s. 6d. 

Ir is the hardest thing in the world to write about a familiar theme 
in such a way as to meet the needs and rouse the interest both of those 
approaching the subject for the first time and of those who have often 
covered the ground before. Mr. Moss has been astonishingly successful, 
and that without tendenciousness or trickiness. He gives fair and pro- 
portionate treatment to all aspects of the period, though it is easy to 
detect his special affections in the unusual excellence of the chapters 
which deal with the Byzantine empire. A special feature, too, is the 
space devoted to the faith, conquest and culture of Islam. Throughout, 
politics are set against a background of literature and art, and the 
impression thus conveyed is deepened by photographs well chosen, well 
reproduced and well explained. A word ought to be said too of the 
maps, and especially of the ingenious device by which the early bar- 
barian invasions and the later barbarian kingdoms are represented 
without confusion at one and the same time. This is done by means of 
a transparent leaf, upon which the barbarians advance in scarlet, 
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and which can be superimposed upon or removed from the more sober 
underlying map of settlements according to the reader’s convenience. 

Mr. Moss makes no attempt to take the reader’s attention by storm. 
He holds his audience, without need of l’adverbe voyant et l’adjectif 
extraordinaire, by the dignity and clarity of his style and his power of 
imaginative reconstruction. One may read again and again with 
delight, for example, his description of Constantinople, of the great 
buildings which surrounded the spacious central square with its marble 
pavement, or of the view from the upper porticoes of the Hippodrome, 
** over the clear waters of the Sea of Marmora on the south, covered with 
the sails of the shipping of three continents,” or eastward to the cupolas 
of the palace and the dome of St. Sophia, or northward past “ the 
shining roofs of countless churches, and high bronze pillars with spiral 
friezes, rising above the serried house-tops’’ (pp. 79, 82). Or to take 
another example, the difficulty for the beginner of distinguishing one 
from another the many races of “ skin-clad barbarians ’’ who poured 
into Europe from the east is surmounted when by a word or two the 
writer fixes each unmistakably—the Burgundians with their hair 
greased with rancid fat, the “ wheat-coloured ’’ Hun, the grey-eyed 
Frank with his yellow hair, and so on. 

The book as a whole, in fact, is one of the best outline histories of 
its period that have ever been written, and its full quality can only be 
savoured by thorough and repeated reading. It stops at the death of 
Charles the Great, and it is just possible that if it had gone further the 
writer would have ceased to find himself in such completeness of sym- 
pathetic understanding. This, however, is an inference from scattered 
allusions, such as that to “‘ the sonorous incomprehensibilities of the 
Christian dogma ”’ (p. 32) or to the Middle Ages when “ the full stream 
of classical learning had dwindled to a few runlets, carefully guided into 
ecclesiastical channels ’’ (p. 14), and may do the author less than justice. 

HILDA JOHNSTONE. 


Economic and Social History of Medieval Europe. By Henri 
PIRENNE. 1936. xii+227pp. Kegan Paul. 6s. 

AT a time when increasing attention is being paid to the study of 
medieval economic history, teachers and students alike will welcome 
this English version of the late Professor Pirenne’s book, which has 
been ably translated from the French by Mr. I. E. Clegg. 

The work meets the needs of the economic specialist and those of the 
general student of medieval history who find that some knowledge 
of economic development is essential to a proper understanding of the 
history of the Middle Ages. Based upon a lifetime of research in this 
subject, Professor Pirenne’s stimulating and suggestive survey records 
the economic evolution of Western Europe during the formative period 
of the Middle Ages from an aspect of international development, and in so 
doing he has presented a graphic picture of the principal forces at work 
changing methods and conceptions of agricultural, commercial, indus- 
trial and financial organisation. 

Always bearing in mind the scope of his work and the needs of his 
readers, Professor Pirenne has exercised unerring power of selection, 
and by eliminating all unnecessary detail has immediately focussed 
attention upon the fundamental factors at work in the economic 
evolution. The brilliant chapter on the Revival of Trade in the Medi- 
terranean and Baltic Lands, and its connection with Mohammedan 
retreat in the south and Scandinavian expansion in the north, is written 
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with a minimum of detail, and yet presents a complete and entirely 
satisfactory survey of a wide field in a very short space. 

Among the most valuable sections of this work are those in which 
the author deals with the difficult problems of medieval finance, 
currency, coinage and the development and growth of capital and 
credit systems. The ordinary student who is often repelled by the 
intricacy and confusion which surround these subjects, will find that 
Professor Pirenne’s lucid treatment removes his difficulties and effectively 
stimulates his interest in what has hitherto been for him a neglected 
aspect of economic evolution. Cohesion and clarity are given to the 
medieval monetary systems of Western Europe by the careful account 
of the persistence, in various forms, of the monetary system established 
by Charles the Great, together with an analysis of the changes in 
currency which took place, and their international significance. 

In first drawing attention to the exceptional merit of the treatment 
of commerce and finance, it is not intended to suggest that the chapters 
on agricultural and industrial development are not equally important. 
In reviewing the changes in agricultural method from the twelfth 
century, Professor Pirenne stresses the work of colonists in the develop- 
ment of German and Baltic lands and indicates how the progress of 
monetary circulation contributed to the transformation of manorial 
economy. 

It is perhaps stressing a small point to draw attention to the error 
in placing Robert Guiscard’s death in 1076 instead of in 1085 (p. 20), 
but for the ordinary student the error results in ante-dating by a few 
years the supremacy of Venice in Mediterranean expansion. 

The bibliography, placed exactly where it is needed, as a footnote 
to each section, contains an admirable selection of representative and 
reliable authorities, both English and foreign, which again meet the 
needs of both specialist and general student. LiniaAN CRONNE. 


Etude sur les civitates de la Belgique Seconde. By FreRNanD VER- 
CAUTEREN. Brussels: Marcel Hayez. 1934. 488 pp. 79 fr. 
Recherches sur la seigneurie rurale en Lorraine d’aprés les plus anciens 
censiers (IX*-XII¢ siécle)> By Cu.-EpMOoND PERRIN. Paris. 

Les Belles Lettres, 1935. xxii + 812 pp. 80 /fr. 


THIs very important contribution to the urban history of northern 
France from the end of the third to the end of the eleventh century 
is issued under the auspices of the Belgian Royal Academy, and comes 
from a pupil of the late Professor Pirenne. It is a fine, satisfying 
book, well written, well arranged, and in every way well presented. 

The greater part of the book (pp. 35-346) is a detailed study of 
the twelve civitates which composed the Roman province, Belgica 
secunda. It is given the form of twelve monographs in the order 
given in the fourth century by the Notitia Galliarum, an order which 
determined the hierarchical rank of the bishoprics in the ecclesiastical 
province of Reims in later times: Reims, Soissons, Chalons-sur- 
Marne, Noyon, Arras, Cambrai, Tournai, Senlis, Beauvais, Amiens, 
Térouanne, Laon. The monographs are equipped with bibliographies 
and plans and abound in critical comments upon doubtful points in 
the early history of these cities. The author’s method has enabled 
him both to describe the history of cach city separately and to take 
advantage of the help given by a comparative treatment of various 
influences, topographical, ecclesiastical and economic, at work in a 
large area, during a period of eight centuries. ‘Che general reader 
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will doubtless take most of this part of the book as read, or will use 
it for purposes of cross-reference, but, if ever he goes to visit any of 
these cities, he would be well advised to take M. Vercauteren’s book 
with him. The best way to understand the topography and structure 
of a town as it is to-day is to study on the spot its earliest develop- 
ment; and this is especially true of those towns which have a Roman 
origin or were twice surrounded by walls, as these generally were. 
The second part of the book (pp. 347-466) should be read and 
studied by all who are interested in the transitions from the days of 
the late Roman empire to medieval times. Depending in the main 
upon the material treated with such skill in the first part, the author 
has at the same time given his work a wider setting. So much work 
has been done in recent years upon “ la fin du monde antique et le début 
du moyen age ”’ (to use the title of Professor Ferdinand Lot’s remarkable 
little book, Paris, 1927) that M. Vercauteren has not found it necessary 
to approach the subject as a series of problems. He does not seek, 
like Professor Dopsch and Professor Pirenne, to prove a thesis. He 
is, of course, aware of all the problems and of the uncertainties which 
still remain, but he takes them, so to speak, in his stride. In other 
words, he gives a clear and straightforward analysis of the administra- 
tion and of the social and economic conditions in the cities of the old 
Belgica secunda at two or three different points in their history between 
the years 250 and 1100. Specialists, no doubt, will differ from him 
here and there, but his method inspires confidence and is refreshingly 
objective. One feels that, after the controversies and, it is only just 
to add, as a result of them, the air has been cleared. The study of 
this difficult piece of history has reached a new stage. If we set on 
one side some important details, two main conclusions seem to stand 
out in M. Vercauteren’s analysis. The cities never ceased to be 
centres of administration. They were never deserted and the evidence 
which occasionally suggests that they were is not convincing when it 
is set beside the whole body of evidence (cf., for example, the dis- 
cussion of a text from Rutilius Namatianus, upon which the late 
Camille Jullian laid some stress, p. 379). What happened was that 
public officials, generally succeeded by counts or bishops who had 
become possessed of “immunities,” succeeded to the municipal 
curiae. ‘The distinction between city and county was administratively 
non-existent until the days of municipal charters, yet the city was 
the home of the governing element. The very process which isolated 
the city topographically and gave a more restricted meaning to the 
word civitas (an episcopal term) was an element in this development. 
The walls built around a restricted part of the old centre do not imply 
administrative separation; they imply protection and militarisation. 
The cives or curiales died out; the greater families, exempt from 
administrative duties, cleared out. The administration of a town 
was not urban in these days; the civitas, in the new narrower sense, 
had no unity, but was interlocked partly with the county, partly 
with the immunities. As times became quieter, suburban popula- 
tions grew up under the protection of or in the service of neighbouring 
monasteries or filled the space between these and the walls, which 
sometimes ceased to be unbroken. Then came new walls around the 
old and the new areas. The suburbium itself was frequently enclosed 
with the older city. This brings us to the second point. Until the 
end of the seventh century the towns were the centres of trade. 
They often had merchant “ quarters,” where transactions were con- 
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ducted in shops and warehouses, on a money basis. The lines of 
communication ran from north to south, to the Mediterranean. From 
the eighth century economic life changed. The north of France 
and the Rhineland became the main, if not the sole centre, of economic 
activity as Frankish rule was extended to the Elbe and the military 
roads became lines of peaceful communication between east and west. 
This activity was not intense; distant trade was confined to few 
articles, such as were needed, and could be bought, by the wealthier 
folk; and some districts and cities in Belgica secunda had no part 
in it. Local trade, on the basis of a rural economy, generally prevailed 
in the regions of the cities, for, while cloth-making brought the new 
centres and “ ports’ of Flanders into importance, the cities, except 
Reims, contained no artisans; their free population had commended 
itself to landowners and was settled in the suburbia, not as traders, 
but as agriculturists. Hence the need for markets and fairs, which 
appear in this later time. 

This rough-and-ready summary does scant justice to M. Ver- 
cauteren’s delicate handling of the evidence, but it should show how 
the cities survived and why some revived as important centres of 
trade, while others retained only a diocesan importance. It suggests 
also that, in the early as in the later Middle Ages, the exploitation of 
land was one important source of the medieval equivalent of modern 
“capital”? and capitalism. Pirenne’s insistence on the importance 
of merchant settlers in the development of the organised town life of 
the twelfth and later centuries tended to obscure this side of the 
history of fluid wealth, and recent studies, enforcing the importance 
of land rents, have generally been concerned with the late Middle 
Ages. 

It is at this point that M. Perrin’s intensive study of rural lordship 
in Lorraine becomes significant. M. Perrin was a pupil of Christian 
Pfister and, later, of Professor Ferdinand Lot. His big book appears 
as one of the publications of the faculty of letters in the University 
of Strasbourg. Twice as long as M. Vercauteren’s, and much more 
minute and technical, it may easily be neglected by the general student, 
but in its own way it is as important, just as it is as learned, as M. 
Vercauteren’s. English students, so proud of Domesday Book, do 
not always realise how continuous and how detailed was the system 
of surveys, extents, taxation lists and the like in north-western Europe 
under the Frankish kings.1 The kings, and, following their lead, 
the great monastic and other landholders, were quite aware of the 
importance of taking stock of their resources, just as the exiguous 
remains of their activity show that the Anglo-Saxon kings and land- 
holders were. The existing “ polyptiques,’”’ which lead us on to the 
custumals and chartularies and German Weistiimer, were not rare 
and occasional surveys; they are survivals from a body of social 
practice which, while it did not necessarily express itself in this 
elaborate way, was necessary to the organisation of public life and 
the management of a domain. We are far removed from the romantic 
doctrine of earlier German historians who saw in the Weistiimer of 
the thirteenth century ‘‘ the expression of a popular consciousness in 
a rural community which had been deprived of its primitive autonomy, 
the faithful record of the earliest law and institutions of ancient 


1 See, for a useful survey, James Westfall Thompson, “ The Statistical Sources 
of Frankish History,” in the American Historical Review, xu. (1935), 625-645. 
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Germany ”’ (p. 688). On the contrary, they were solemn and periodical 
declarations of seigneurial rights made by the lord’s subjects, the 
outcome of periodic investigations intended to settle disputed charges 
and services and to recognise new developments. They depended in 
the end on the bond of fidelitas between lord and tenant. The Frankish 
censiers, which were compiled under the Carolingians and even in 
the twelfth century had a different character, which recalls that of 
the later terriers ;} they were statements of custom, of the lex of the 
estate, and were revised very irregularly and indeed capriciously, 
but essentially they served the same purpose, for they depended, at 
least in part, on the evidence of sworn tenants and were capable of 
adjustment. The greater part of M. Perrin’s treatise is devoted to 
a critical examination of twenty documents of this kind, from the 
polyptyque of Prim, first compiled in 893, to me twelfth-century 
censier of the abbey of St. Maximin at Trier (pp. 1-585). This is the 
first systematic analysis of these texts, all of which are undated except 
the first, and contain later interpolations not at first sight distinguish- 
able in the surviving copies. This masterly work is followed by 100 
pages of genera] comment (pp. 589-690) in which M. Perrin discusses 
the origin and nature of the polyptyques, the reason for their dis- 
continuance (so far as they did cease to be compiled) and the changes 
in seigneurial administration which they reveal. Even if I had the 
competence, this is not the place to discuss so very learned and technical 
a survey; it is sufficient to say that M. Perrin shows how the mansus 
or unit of settlement gave way before circumstance, as it gave way 
elsewhere, though in Lorraine quarters are found as an intermediate 
stage in the process of disintegration and reshaping (cf. the English 
virgate). The distinction between the free and servile mansus also 
disappeared; or rather, the line of demarcation was drawn, when it 
survived, higher up in the social scale, between the mounted warrior 
and the rest of the tenantry. The domain, 7.e. in M. Perrin’s use of the 
word, the domain proper and the tenanted lands whose proceeds came 
in part to the lord, decreased in size. The lord came to depend more 
upon rents, and the profits of justice resulting from his “ ban,” or 
wider public immunity. 

Special mention should be made of the sketch maps in M. Ver- 
cauteren’s book and of the long glossary of technical terms, many of 
which are so unfamiliar to English students, in M. Perrin’s book. 

F. M. PowIckE. 


Essays in Cornish History. By CuarLes HENDERSON. Edited by 
A. L. Rowse and M. I. Henperson. 1935. xxiv + 241 pp. 
Milford. 128. 6d. 


HeRe is a collection of thirty essays, differing greatly in their 
length and in the subjects of which they treat, but having this in 
common: that all are clearly the products of a conscientious and 
accurate scholarship. The volume is offered by the publishers “ not 
only as a fitting memorial to a Cornish scholar, but as a permanent 
and valuable contribution to Cornish history.’’ Previous contribu- 
tions thereto, with certain honourable exceptions, have been charac- 
terised more by their permanence than by their value. These essays 
alone would justify any claim on the late Charles Henderson’s behalf 


1 See Mare Bloch’s helpful appreciation and criticism of this book, in the 
Annies Phistoire économique et sociale, vil. (1935), 452-459. 
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to be regarded as Cornwall’s first considerable scientific historian of 
the medieval period. 

The first part of the book is devoted to sixteen articles—some 
half-dozen of outstanding interest and importance, among which 
the “ Records of Truro before 1300’ and the “ Historical Survey of 
Cornish Woodlands,”’ described by the editors as the only two finished 
works of scholarship capable of being contained here, are really dis- 
tinguished by their being alone in referring to authorities. The 
unfortunate reticence in this respect which is preserved in the rest of 
the book may be due to the form of the author’s manuscript or to 
the editors’ conscious policy, and is, in either event, to be regretted. 
But the absence of any index is a major fault, and any two of the more 
popular articles which fill the second part of the book would have been 
well lost for an index of places. 

For it is in his skill at the recognising of modern place-names in 
their ancient forms that Charles Henderson is particularly remarkable— 
even valuable. Such skill has far more than philological significance 
anywhere : in Cornwall it is of paramount importance to the historian. 
Mistaken identifications can obscure whole phases of local history. 
This volume itself instances (p. 135) the identification, in the Domesday 
volume of the Victoria County History, of the ‘‘ small manor of Witestan 
with Whitsand Bay near Sennen. . . . There can be little doubt that 
Witestan is to be identified with Whitstone in north-east Cornwall. . . .”’ 
Cornish place-names, however, present certain obvious difficulties. 
They are exceedingly numerous !; they are in a language which was 
foreign to many of the medieval authorities accessible to the historian 
and which has since become dead; there is an inconveniently large 
number of names up and down the country identical or very similar 
in form; and there appears to be some ground for the belief that 
many small places, frequently mentioned in medieval records, have 
either disappeared altogether or survive under an impenetrable 
disguise. But the belief that the appurtenances of one manor are, 
or ought to be, discoverable in two or three contiguous parishes has 
given birth to, and in turn has been supported by, identifications which 
are unwarranted on any other ground. The interesting fact appears 
to be that the members of a Cornish manor may be miles from the 
head-place and from each other.* 

Accurate identification, and, with it, an intelligible account of the 
composition and devolution of Cornish manors can come only from 
a study such as Charles Henderson gave to the locally preserved deeds. 
Such a study is of more importance, in practice, than that knowledge 


1 There are approximately 8500 spread over the 220 or so parishes of Cornwall 
which has a total area of 873,600 acres. Approximate figures for the neighbouring, 
and to some extent Celticised, county of Devon are: names, 7250; parishes, 476 ; 
acreage 1,655,208. Somerset has about 6400 names, 480 parishes and an acreage 
of 1,042,488. 

* Thus, in the present volume (p. 42), the names Pridmouth and Readymoney 
“prove on investigation to be one and the same,” and the process is traced 
(p. 17) whereby “‘ Stret Kedy (Kery),’”’ in Truro, became ‘* Good-wives’ lane.” 
Knowledge of the possibility of such transformations does not inspire optimism. 

* Cf. Calendar of Close Rolls, 1422-1429, p. 354: “. . . messuages, lands, rents 
and services of freeholders in the manor of Helwyn, namely in Helwyn 
Pyniskyn, Trewyns, Mes Engrous . . . Trengontros, Trevantros, Bleythb« sIle, 
Logoseke, Kerthu . . . and the Isle of Sully called Agnes.” Halwyn, Pinskin, 
Trewince, Mesangrowse, ‘l'regonce, ‘Trevance, Blable, Legassick and Carthew are 
in St. Issey parish, over 60 miles from St. Agnes in the Scilly Isles. 
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of the ancient Cornish language which, great or little, has in the past 
been uniformly dangerous to its possessors and to their readers. 

Medieval town-life in Cornwall appears to have held for Charles 
Henderson an interest which is several times manifested in this volume. 
Truro, Helston, Lostwithiel, Fowey and Michell each have essays to 
themselves, and there is, in addition, a “‘ Note on the Origin of Cornish 
Towns.”’ A short article on the “ Rules of a Cobblers Gild at Helston 
in 1517” is robbed of some of its value by the fact that the rules 
discussed were accessible to the author only in a printed copy which 
must differ considerably from its archetype. But for the most part, 
Charles Henderson’s authorities and his use of them are unexceptionable. 
It is interesting to find that even in the origin and development of its 
town-life Cornwall is distinguished from the rest of England. Broadly, 
the Cornish town of the early Middle Ages appears not only to have 
been an artificially induced phenomenon but also to have been 
inhabited by a predominantly alien population. It is only gradually 
and to a very small degree that the native Cornish feel themselves 
induced to leave their scattered hamlets for the comparatively gregarious 
life of the towns. 

One of the most valuable papers in this collection is the “ Note 
on the Hundreds of Powder and Pydar,”’ which extends to 17 pages. 
Apart from the useful suggestions it offers concerning the obscure 
subject of the Cornish hundreds, it probably contains more sane and 
valuable identifications of place-names than any other single essay 
in the book, with the possible exception of the ‘‘ Historical Survey of 
Cornish Woodlands.” 

Those shorter articles which occupy the latter part of this volume, 
though less valuable to the professed historian, afford nevertheless a 
striking illustration of the author’s exceptional ability. They are 
newspaper articles with a more or less popular appeal, but there is 
none of them that does not compare more than favourably with local 
history of the “ ghost of old Sir Humphrey ”’ type. 

There are a few slips, which in a second edition it will not be 
difficult to correct. On p. 74 some curious arithmetic leads to the 
erroneous conclusion that the 282 persons living in Helston in 1377 
are, on the assumption of a twentyfold increase in the national popula- 
tion, proportionately equal to Helston’s 1910 population of about 
3000. On p. 78 the date “1515,” referring to a time “ after the 
abolition of gilds and fraternities by the Chantry Act’ is obviously 
a misprint for “ 1545.”’ The spelling “de Riparijs”’ on p. 13 will 
not commend itself to everyone. It is presumably as defensible as 
the dotted “y”’ and the initial “ff”? which some transcribers still 
seem to feel it necessary to reproduce. It is perhaps worthy of note 
that on p. 150 Bedou or Bedhewen is translated “ birch-tree.” In 
view of the Latin betula and the Welsh bedw, this is reasonable enough, 
but in a footnote reference is made to the twelfth-century Cornish 
Vocabulary (Cott. MS Vesp. A. xiv): ‘“ Bedewan = Populus.” The 
apparent error is explained by the fact that Old English berc, birce, 
translate both Latin betula and populus.1 This might suggest an 
English or English-speaking author for the Vocabulary. It is certainly 
unlikely that the poplar supplied an element for many Cornish 
names.* 

2 NED, «¢.v. Birch. 

* Bannister, in his Glossary of Cornish Names, possibly mistranslating the 
Vocabulary, has: “ Bedwin, the aspen.” 
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It remains only to congratulate the editors and to thank the 
subscribers who have made possible not only the appearance of this 
work but also the ultimate publication of “such longer works of 
Charles Henderson’s as the Histories of Constantine and of St. Just- 
in-Roseland.”’ Those works will be worth waiting for. 

L. C. Hector. 


St. Bernard of Clairvaux. By Warktn WriiaMs. Manchester 
University Press, Publications of the University of Manchester, 
Historical Series, No. Lxrx. 1935. xxxviii-+ 423 pp. 25s. 


THERE has not hitherto been written in English any sufficiently 
detailed and critical life of St. Bernard. In French the abbé Vacandard, 
within the limits which he set himself, has done this about as well as is 
possible, and Mr. Williams, who generously acknowledges his debt to 
Vacandard, follows closely in his footsteps. This is a sufficient in- 
dication that we have here the facts carefully collected on which an 
estimate of St. Bernard’s work can be made. One must praise the care 
which Mr. Williams has taken in visiting the relevant sites and labour- 
ing, as also his previous contributions to the study of St. Bernard 
show, over the texts. The book needed to be written and the author 
has spared no pains to make it as complete as possible. Parts of it, 
such as the description of the second Crusade, are clearly and vividly 
written, but one must confess that there is often some difficulty in 
following the course of the narrative. This is due in the main to a 
discursiveness and lack of emphasis in the telling, though sometimes 
there is a more serious reason for this obscurity, in the blurring or 
omission of essential facts. The reader, for instance, will be unable to 
understand the causes of St. Bernard’s interference over the election 
of the Bishop of Langres (pp. 159-163), and he loses the detail which 
ought to have made clear the conditions of society and of men’s mind 
in the mid-twelfth century. Despite these blemishes, however, there 
is much of value in the book. It would be difficult to think of an 
important aspect of affairs, or a European country, on which St. Bernard 
did not exercise some influence between 1130 and his death in 1153. 
Mr. Williams surveys every side of this activity with a patience and 
sympathy, which shows his attachment to the subject on every page. 
Abundant quotations from the original authorities give an intimacy 
which greatly helps the understanding of events, momentous in their 
consequences, yet personal and even trivial in their action. There is 
also a very detailed account of the spread of the Cistercian reform, with 
a map of the French houses. The only omission, one regrets is the 
lack of a fuller account of St. Bernard’s ascetic and theological writings, 
for it is in these that one can admire without reserve the greatest figure 
of the twelfth century. In his active life, most people will think, as 
opposed to Mr. Williams, that St. Bernard exercised something of a 
spiritual tyranny. As his authority derived from what was most 
elevated in the religious feeling of his time, so any abuse of that author- 
ity aroused, and still arouses, not criticism or disapproval, but resent- 
ment: an instinctive reaction which Mr. Williams’ explanations can 
scarcely correct. No one will think it easy to judge how far St. Bernard 
should have used his personal, religious and unofficial influence to 
direct practical affairs, but it might have been easier to do him justice 
if there had been a more clear acknowledgement of his imperfections. 

R. W. SourHERN. 
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The Reign of Elizabeth 1558-1603. By J. B. Buack. 1936. viii + 448 
pp. Clarendon Press. 12s. 6d. 


Tus is the eighth volume of the “ Oxford History of England,” 
which justifies its title by being written almost exclusively by Oxford 
graduates, edited by an Oxford professor, and published by the Claren- 
don Press. A critic, doubting the ultimate value to historical science 
of such academic restriction, might cite in contrast the last volume of 
the ‘‘ Cambridge Medieval History ’’ which contains but five, out of 
twenty-five, chapters written by Cambridge men. But the comparison 
would be somewhat fallacious : the Cambridge history deals with a 
dozen countries, this with only one; and, on the whole, the history of 
a nation is best written by its members. There are foreigners—M. 
Halévy, for instance—who would have been welcome in this series, 
and possibly a historian or two from other English universities. But 
some have already had their say, others are contemplating expression 
in other ways, and Professor Clark is to be congratulated on having 
secured nevertheless a team of high average distinction. 

Their task has varied with the varying extent of the additions to 
our knowledge and understanding of different periods and aspects of 
English history made since the publication of Messrs. Longmans and 
Methuen’s series thirty years ago. In Professor Black’s Elizabethan 
period the advances have been rather in literary, social, and economic, 
than in political, biographical, constitutional, military, or diplomatic 
history; and he has naturally given a central position to two long 
chapters (vii and viii), ranging from the “‘ expansion ” of England to 
its “‘superstitions.”” This is certainly the freshest and most satis- 
factory part of the book. Elsewhere he has been rather cramped by 
limitations of space in dealing with the various phases of Elizabeth’s 
domestic and foreign policy, and by the effort to avoid saying what 
has been said before. The chapter on Ireland, postponed till the 
last, is somewhat perfunctory, and a good many statements and 
phrases throughout the book might be modified on re-consideration. 

What, for instance, does “ persecution ” mean when we are told that 
“there was no persecution” in the early years of Elizabeth’s reign 
(p. 134)¢ Imprisonment is obviously not included, and all that is 
meant is that there was no inquisition and no execution for religion ; 
80, on the same page “ dissent was not admitted ” means that it was 
ignored. But there was not much “tradition” (p. 9) behind the 
** Defender of the Faith”’ in the Queen’s coronation oath, and the 
statements that the “ clergy were given no opportunity of influencing 
the course of events except .. . through parliamentary channels" 
and that “ Convocation was deliberately i ignored ”’ (p. 12) conflict with 
the correct statement a few lines lower that Convocation met and on 
25 Feb., 1559, passed resolutions affirming Roman Catholic doctrine. 
Nor is the statement (p. 10) that “ several catholic peers .. . voted, 
by an inconceivable slackness, through protestant proxies ” justified 
by the list of proxies in the “ Lords’ Journals ”’ (i. 541), while the inter- 
jection that “ the dissolution of the monasteries had deprived the abbots 
of their seats,” relevant enough twenty years earlier, seems as inappro- 
priate to 1559 as the remark (p. 27) that “ the Confession of Augsburg 
and other elaborate formularies gave cohesion to the Protestant 
Churches abroad.” 

Equally arguable seems Mr, Black’s comparison between the Eliza- 
beth—Dudley and the Mary—Bothwell scandals. ‘ The only material 
difference Amat the two cases,”’ he writes (p. 45), “is that Mary 
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married Bothwell after the murder, and Elizabeth did not marry 
Dudley; but this was due to a difference of temperament, not of 
intention.” If we understand this cryptic utterance aright, it means 
that Elizabeth intended Amy Robsart’s murder and her own marriage 
with Dudley, but was deterred, as Mary was not, by her temperament. 
But, if her temperament deterred her from the marriage, why did it 
not deter her from the murder? What was the point of the murder 
without the marriage? If there were agents provocateurs, they were 
Dudley’ s enemies, not his friends, and he was reduced to despair by the 
“murder.” There is, however, no reason to ignore the verdict of acci- 
dental death returned by the coroner’s inquest. Mr. Black prefers an 
essay, written in 1890, by Bekker—“ the most competent historian 
who has investigated the facts ’’°—to F. W. Maitland’s subsequent 
exposure of de Quadra’s “ wonderful tale about a truly wonderful 
Cecil” 1 on which Elizabeth’s foreknowledge of Amy Robsart’s death 
depends. Finally, this picture of Elizabeth is entirely inconsistent with 
the one Mr. Black has drawn already as “a woman with a purpose, 
schooled to self-repression, prudence, and mistrust” (p. 2). The 
further statement that ‘ Elizabeth was probably in the; secret of the 
plot [to kill Rizzio|, and cognisant of every step taken bys the conspira- 
tors from the inception of the murder to its execution” is gratuitous 
guesswork, which contrasts strangely with Mr. Black’s reticence on 
Darnley’s murder—“ fortunately it is not necessary to establish the 
guilt or innocence of the queen [Mary], or to discuss the bearing of the 
foul deed on Scottish politics ’ (p. 79). The subsequent “‘ conference ”’ 
of York (p. 84) was not, however, a “ tribunal ’—there was no trial, 
verdict, or sentence—but an inquiry to enable Elizabeth to decide the 
urgent political problem whether she should “ recognise” the infant 
James as king, and his ministers as the government, of Scotland. 

Mr. Black is much better on ‘‘ Catholic and Puritan ” (chap. V), 
and his account of Cartwright is excellent. We must, however, demur 
to his opinion (p. 135) that news travelled so slowly to Rome that the 
Pope was without authentic tidings of the northern rebellion of Nov- 
ember 1569 until three months later ; documents in the Roman calendar 
(ii. 627, 632-3, etc.) show that the Pope was taking action on the news 
before the end of the year. Other casual remarks challenge comment. 
It is a little bold to assert that Elizabeth’s Privy Council “ system was 
admittedly [!] amateurish and unscientific,” especially after the even 
bolder remarks that ‘“‘ owing to its size it worked by committees,” 
though “as a rule its meetings . . . were attended by eight or ten 
members, and not infrequently business was transacted by only half 
that number ’”’; and that “ only occasionally . . . did it meet as a 
body ” (pp. 170-1), which do not argue much familiarity with the 
twenty-six published volumes of its register for Elizabeth’s reign. We 
are not er d that the meetings of the “ Privy Council . . . were 
held in secret,” but we simply do not understand what is meant by the 
assertion that Parliament “remained constitutionally subordinate 
to the Council ” (p. 177). Which body, Parliament or the Privy Coun- 
cil, gave Elizabeth her claim to the throne, passed her Acts of Sup- 
remacy and Uniformity, and voted her taxes? Similarly dubious is the 
statement (p. 269) that the three great Elizabethan musicians, Byrd, 
Tallis, and Tye ‘were Catholics ”; Byrd possibly was, but only “ at 
heart,” and there is no evidence that ‘Tallis and Tye were even that. 

1 Cambridge Modern History, u. 582; cf. Political Hist. of England, vt. 
238-40. 

No. 84.—voL. XxI. BB 
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Surely, too, it was late in the day for Elizabeth in 1578-82 to be thinking 
of “ providing an heir to continue the line of Henry VIII.” She was 
then forty-five to forty-nine years old, and what queen ever had a child 
in her “forties? Nor will readers be helped by the “‘ Note on the 
change in the Calendar, 1582,” which states (p. 332) that ‘“ we have 
decided . . . to keep the old style of dating when referring to events 
throughout the period, 1582-1603 ” with an “ only exception on pp. 
348-9." Yet Elizabeth’s sixth, seventh, and eighth parliaments are 
all of them dated (pp. 186-7, 189) according to the new style, and she 
herself is said to have died on 24 March 1603, which is a mixture of 
both.? So, too, in the list of Speakers (p. 432) Gargrave is assigned to 
“1558” (old style), Williams to “ 1562-3,” Snagge to “ 1588-9,” 
and Coke to “‘ 1592-3” (where both styles are given) ; Snagge’s Chris- 
tian name, by-the-bye, was ‘‘ Thomas ”’ not ‘“ George,” which comes 
from D’Ewes’s confusion of him with George Snigge, M.P. for Bristol 
in the same Parliament. In the list of Secretaries of State Mr. Black 
has merged the two columns in Mrs. Higham’s Principal Secretary of 
State (pp. 349-50) into one, with the result that no distinction is made 
between the “ principal ’’ secretary and others, and Walsingham appears 
as succeeding Sir Thomas Smith in 1573, Thomas Wilson succeeding 
Walsingham in 1577, and Herbert succeeding Robert Cecil in 1600, 
whereas Smith continued till 1577, Walsingham till 1590, and Cecil 
till his death in 1612. By a similar inadvertence Parker appears as 
archbishop in 1558. A. F. Potiarp. 


L’Esprit Particulariste et la Révolution des Pays Bas au XVIe Siécle 
Par Gvy MaLencReav. 1936. 222 pp. Bibliotheque de I’Uni- 
versité Louvain. 40 fr. 

Tus book is a careful and interesting study of one aspect of the 

‘“ Revolt of the Netherlands.’ It shows the opposite side of it from 

that displayed in Motley’s epic handling of the same subject. Why 

were not the seventeen provinces built up into a single state 

M. Malengreau gives the answer in a phrase which recurs like a refraiz 

throughout the book—la politique de clocher. No nation was formed 

because no national sentiment existed. History had made of the Low 

Countries a number of states and cities with a particularly vigorous and 

independent political life. This independence made them ready to 

resist the foreigner and gave a national colour to their opposition to 
the policy of Philip II. But there was no sense of unity in the country ; 
no readiness for mutual help or sacrifice. Not only was there the 
scission between the north and the south, between the Catholics and 
the Protestants; between the French-speaking and the Flemisb- 
speaking : but even when the seventeen states had fallen into two 
groups, when the union of Arras confronted the union of Utrecht, the 
state-members of each group remained independent and really anxious 
only for their own obvious advantage. The book is a continuous 
comment on this, and examples are given in great numbers. The one 
that has struck me most is this. In November 1583 the outlook for the 
free states could hardly be blacker. William the Silent was continually 
prophesying ruin if all did not devote themselves to the common cause 

And yet it was just at this time that Guelderland announced to the 

States-General that she intended to remain neutral in the conflict and 

proposed to allow the Spaniards to pass through her territory if they 

desived. A little later she refused to admit English troops on the 
* Cf. Hisrory, Vol. xx. (March 1936), pp. 346-7. 
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ground that they were foreigners. But the same spirit is continually 
manifested. The states will not pay their contribution to the common 
fund; they will not levy dues on merchandise passing through their 
territory, though the national armies depend on them; they will not 
even send re presentatives to the common meetings. 

William the Silent is the hero of the book (and it is interesting that 
he should be the hero of a book that emanates from Louvain) and the 
city of Ghent is the villain. Indeed, the story of Ghent is the most 
interesting part of the book. All histories give some account of the 
aggressive Calvinism, the violent social aims, the illegality of the 
leaders of the city, but it is valuable to have the story told continuously. 
The fall of the city into the hands of Alexander of Parma comes just 
after the narrative of the book ends, but is seen to be clearly imminent. 
The letters and appeals of William are well known, but those that are 
reproduced here gain by being presented against a background of short- 
sighted egotism. 

At the end I ask myself whether there is not some exaggeration of 
an admitted weakness of the states. It has always been a great diffi- 
culty to weld together the parts into a whole. If M. Malengreau were 
to compare the behaviour of the American states during and after 
the War of Independence, would he find them much wiser or more 
self-sacrificing ? Was their treatment of Washington always better 
than that which the Flemings and Walloons gave to William the 
Silent ¢ A. J. GRANT. 


Cavalier and Puritan. By J. D. Mackie. 1936. xi+ 315 pp. 
Nelson. 7s. 6d. 


Tuts book is a re-issue in larger form of Professor Mackie’s volume 
which appeared in 1930 in Nelson’s “‘ Teaching of History ”’ Series. 

The illustrations in the earlier volume, with the exception of the 
facsimile letter from Oliver Cromwell to William Lenthall 14 June, 
1645, have been omitted; two other facsimile letters from James I 
to Prince Charles, 10 August, 1623, and from John Hampden to 
Colonel Bulstrode, 31 October, 1642, have been added, together with 
a prefatory note, an index, and a map of the northern campaign of 
the Second Civil War, 1648. 

Professor Mackie follows good tradition in emphasising primarily 
the constitutional importance of the period 1603-1649. So, while in 
his earlier chapters he describes vividly the social structure of the 
England of 1603, his main interest is the struggle between King and 
Parliament, in which, as he rightly says, ‘“ Nothing less than the 
sovereignty of England was in question.”” But it is doubtful whether 
the seventeenth-century Englishman saw the issue as clearly or as 
early as Professor Mackie implies. The Triennial Act certainly ‘marked 
“a very definite stage in the transference of sovereignty from the 
Crown to the House of Commons,”’ but it is a question whether this 
was fully realised at the time. In 1642, when the Parliament sum- 
moned men to arms, not by Commission of Array, as here stated, but 
by a Militia Ordinance, it did so in the name of ** The King in Parlia- 
ment,” although the King had refused his consent to the bill, and was 
technically right in declaring it therefore invalid. The doubtful validity 
of such Ordinances troubled the minds of lawyers and legally minded 
Englishmen, and helped to undermine the administration of Cromwell. 

Professor Mackie’s logical sense affects his treatment of ecclesiastical 
questions. He describes the theology of the Church of England as 
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“largely Calvinist,” and adds that “many people believed that 
in government and discipline it should conform with the other 
Calvinist Churches.” But if many Englishmen, to their mental 
torment, accepted the Calvinist view of predestination, few were 
logical enough to desire the establishment of a Church on the strict 
Genevan pattern. Again, the influence of Hooker’s great work in 
combating the rival claims of Rome and Geneva and in winning men 
to a moderate and traditional Anglicanism needs to be allowed for. 
Charles I in theological conversations with Con showed a grasp of the 
fundamental principles of Anglicanism which may well have been 
based on Hooker. Years of enforced attendance at church certainly 
drove some men to Dissent, but it is often forgotten that others were 
thereby so wedded to the Book of Common Prayer that under Cromwell 
they would defy the State to secure that their dead were buried and 
their children christened by the traditional rites. 

Professor Mackie’s chapters on foreign policy are clear and useful. 
He does justice to the good intentions of James I and the difficulties 
of Charles I, but he does not emphasise enough the fact that in an age 
when Europe was a vast armed camp, neither of these sovereigns pos- 
sessed anarmy. That the Englishman was good fighting material was 
well known ; permission to recruit him was sought by continental powers, 
but the nation which was busily manufacturing guns and munitions 
for export was an anomaly in Europe in its lack of a trained standing 
army. English diplomacy failed for want of the sword behind it. 
Neither James I nor Charles I was a man of war; neither could create 
an army, nor indeed would the Commons, clinging to an obsolete naval 
policy of piety and plunder, have been willing to pay for it. English 
diplomacy in an age of continental rather than maritime war was 
bound to be ineffective. 

Professor Mackie’s sections on Scotch affairs will be particularly 
useful to English readers, though sometimes, we confess, they may 
provoke the mere Saxon, as, for instance, when Spottiswoode is 
described to his advantage as “‘ a common-sense Scotsman,”’ in contrast 
to Laud, “who was a bigoted Englishman.” Bigotry knows no 
frontiers, and has often been found on both sides of the Tweed. 

But these criticisms must not blind the reader to the useful- 
ness of this book as an introduction to the period. It is freshly 
written, it arouses interest and would drive the reader to larger works 
had a bibliography been supplied. M. Coare. 


Johan van Oldenbarnevelt. Bescheiden betreffende zijn staatkundig 
beleid en rijn familie; mitgyeven door Dr. 8. P. Haak. Vol. 
I, 1570-1601. 1934. 718 pp. The Hague: Ryks Geschied- 
kundige Publicatién. 12 guilders. 


THis enormous volume in the series of Dutch official historical 
publications contains a great deal that is of interest to the European 
history of the period with which it is concerned. In one sense it is 
somewhat disappointing, although to tell the truth, enough was 
known about the great central figure for historians not to expect over 
much: there are few documents which reveal the inner mind of 
Oldenbarnevelt, no intimate letters in which he expressed his intentions 
or his fears or commented freely on contemporary statesmen either of 
his own country or abroad. Such personal letters as are given here 
are related to family or business matters; the letters or documents 
in which politics are discussed are all of a more or less official nature. 
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Oldenbarnevelt’s papers had not remained untouched before 
Dr. Haak’s labours. The contemporary chronicler Bor was already 
allowed to publish large extracts in his famous Nederlandtsche Oorlogen 
(these have been reprinted in the present work), while in the sixties 
of last century Van Deventer undertook a fresh publication, which, 
however, was far from satisfactory and has remained incomplete. 

The bulk of the papers now published belongs to the period of 
Oldenbarnevelt’s Advocateship of the States of Holland, that is 
to say the collection begins to be fairly full about 1585; or really 
only a little later, for there is not very much for the years of Leicester’s 
Governorship, when nevertheless the newly appointed Advocate 
took such a leading part in organising the opposition of his all-powerful 
province. Afterwards one obtains a very clear view of him conducting 
not only the affairs of Holland, but the foreign and military policy 
of the Union. Letters from and to envoys abroad, diplomatic in- 
structions and reports of diplomatic missions take up a large part of 
Dr. Haak’s volume. Among these Ortell’s and Caron’s letters from 
England (the latter only partly reprinted from Bor) are important; 
of interest are also Damman’s reports from Scotland; relations with 
France are very fully documented. 

The annotation deserves a special word of praise. It is all the more 
sad to have to state that owing to the financial situation the Dutch 
Government has drastically reduced the grant to the Historical 
Publications Commission and that there is little likelihood of Dr. 
Haak’s second volume (which is ready for the printers) appearing in 
the near future. P. GEYL. 


Marsden’s Lieutenants. Edited by JoHN Rawson Eber. 1934. 
280 pp. Coulls Somerville Wilkie, Ltd., and A. H. Reed for the 
Otago University Council. 25s. 

Early Maoriland Adventures of J. W. Stack. Edited, with a memoir, 
by A. H. Reep. 1935. A. H. & A. W. Reed. 7s. 6d. 


Tue first of these books is a sequel—logically, though not chrono- 
logically—to Professor Elder’s edition of T'he Letters and Journals of 
Samuel Marsden, already reviewed in this Journal. It is based on the 
journalsand correspondence— preserved in the Hocken Library, Dunedin 
—of Thomas Kendall, William Hall and John King, the first three mis- 
sionaries established in New Zealand, under Marsden’s auspices, in 
1814-15. None of the three had Marsden’s literary skill and observa- 
tional power ; but the psychological interest of the new volume is con- 
siderable, and none the less so because these men did not reach the high 
moral and intellectual standards required of pioneering missionaries in 
native communities. Kendall was a man of intelligence, but lacked 
moral ballast and strength of character. Hall and King were honest 
mediocrities. Not even if united—and they were not united—would 
they have been equal to a task which was after all as difficult in its way 
as that which faced Augustine or Las Casas. The partial failure of the 
first three missionaries throws into relief the success of the brothers 
Williams, who arrived in 1823; and on this account alone it would be 
worth recording. But it was only partial, and the responsibility for it 
cannot simply be ascribed to the deficiencies of the missionaries. Ken- 
dall’s contribution to the knowledge of the Maori language and its 
reduction to writing was important, and one could wish that his literary 
remains had been fuller on this matter. The evidence in this book 
also shows that Marsden took too optimistic a view of the Maori char- 
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acter and did not fully appreciate the difficulties of the mission. In 
particular, it becomes clear that whilst a dominating personality like 
Marsden himself or Henry Williams might have successfully resisted 
the Maori’s desire to obtain muskets, such resistance was simply beyond 
the strength of these weaker vessels. Thus this supplementary volume, 
though of necessity less attractive than its predecessor, will for serious 
students of New Zealand history, and indeed of the history of Christian 
missions, be equally indispensable. Only one criticism can be made 
of the excellent editing and production. The placing of notes at the end 
of the chapters is surely an unnecessary complication of the student's 
task. If, to please the general reader, they are removed from the foot 
of the page, the next place in order of convenience (for reference back 
especially) is the end of the book. 

The second book under notice is slighter, but more suitable probably 
for inclusion in school libraries. J. W. Stack was born on a New Zealand 
mission station in 1835, and his boyhood, with which these recollections 
deal, was spent among Maori tribes, chiefly on the East Coast of the 
North Island. In later life he became an authority on the Maori and on 
New Zealand natural history, and he possessed a pleasant literary style. 
Altogether, therefore, the book gives an accurate and graphic picture 
of Maori life when it was still hardly touched except on the surface by 
European ways. It may not provide important “‘ new facts,” but it 
should deepen understanding of the early contacts of Maori and Euro- 
pean. It is perhaps a little overweighted by the memoir, which leaves 
rather a confused impression owing to the interpolation of letters of 
scientific rather than purely biographical interest, but this takes up 
only a little more than a quarter of the book. Apart from this literary 
defect, the editing is well done. W. P. Morre.t. 


The History of the Colony and Province of Massachusetts Bay. By 
Tuomas Hutcutnson. Edited, with a memoir and additional 
notes, by L. 8S. Mayo. 1936. 3 vols. xxix + 466; xi + 391; 
453 pp. Harvard University Press; London: Milford. 63s. 
It has been the misfortune of Hutchinson to be remembered as an 

unsuccessful statesman and largely forgotten as a good historian. 

Yet he had qualities most apt for both. One was a mind that revolted 

from ambiguity. A constitutional argument of the Massachusetts 

Council in 1773 irritated him to the comment, “‘ Another power, with 

the name of subordinate and the right to withstand or control the 

supreme in particular cases, is an absurdity,—for it so far ceases to be 

subordinate and becomes itself supreme.’’ (iii. 274.) Again, he had a 

notable power of objective criticism which he exercised on the 

Governors, Belcher, Shirley, Pownall, whom he himself had known. 

As Massachusetts Governors of that day were priests who had slain 

the slayer, Hutchinson’s opinions have a high value for the student. 

Of as much value and even less noticed is his account of the process 

by which the Boston members in the House of Representatives suc- 

ceeded in gaining the support of the majority of the country members 

(hitherto suspicious of the town); so forming an opposition party 

sufficiently strong to act as a rallying point for the whole province. 
But although they must have talents in common the historian and 

the statesman part company in the use of them. The historian must 
use his to the full and to the end. The statesman will find occasions 
when others serve his purpose better, when ambiguity is more useful 
than clarity, half-truths than the whole, when objectivity of mind 
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becomes a dangerous possession. Hutchinson remained the historian 
—the meticulous historian—in politics, to his undoing. 

It is agreed, then, that his History is most deserving of attention. 
But what sort of attention ought it to be? Mr. Mayo has based 
this well-produced edition on Hutchinson’s own annotated copies of 
the first two volumes and on the original manuscript of the third. The 
differences from the original editions are not, however, of great 
importance. Beyond this, Mr. Mayo has contented himself with writing 
a short memoir and adding footnotes on many of the people whom 
Hutchinson did not sufficiently identify, to give them, as he says, 
“background and life.’’ With a sense that he is acting rather badly 
towards so painstaking a fellow-admirer of Hutchinson, the reviewer 
feels bound to criticise something of what Mr. Mayo has done and to 
lament what he has left undone. 

‘Two other courses than Mr. Mayo’s were possible. One was a cheap 
reprinting of the book, so that it might have become available to the 
many who cannot find a copy of the older editions and cannot afford 
to pay three guineas for this one. The other would have been to do for 
Hutchinson what Bury did for Gibbon. 

Let us assume that Hutchinson was worth it and consider what 
the second course would have meant. It would have meant in the 
first place use of the manuscript sources in America and England, 
the Hutchinson Correspondence and much else in the Massachusetts 
Archives, the Egerton MSS. (2659) and the Additional MSS. (35427) 
in the British Museum. In particular, Volume 26 of the Massachusetts 
Archives contains a considerable number of letters written by Hutchin- 
son in the years 1761-1769 which have much to say on political fact 
and theory in the province. The use of this (and secondary) material 
would have altered somewhat the figure of Hutchinson in the memoir. 
It would, for instance, have depicted a Hutchinson less magnanimous 
than Mr. Mayo’s, both on the occasion of the burning of his house in 
1765 and upon the persecution of himself and his relatives by the 
Revolutionists. Mr. Mayo notices Hutchinson’s continued passion 
for the New England from which he was exiled (xxi). But it was 
accompanied by a passion, which he does not notice, to have the rebels 
of New England hanged “‘ by dozens.”’ In the third place, this fuller 
edition would have dealt at some length with such subjects as 
Hutchinson’s financial reform and with people whose political affilia- 
tions were important. Wilkes’ connection with the Sons of Liberty 
was worth some examination. The note on Kilby (ii. 298) is in- 
adequate because it does not mention his opposition first to Belcher 
and then to Shirley; and, though he gives him two footnotes (ii. 316 
and iii. 8) Mr. Mayo fails to convey the importance of Samuel Waldo. 
It is not more biographical detail for which the reviewer is asking 
but rather an appreciation of the position of men like Waldo and 
Kilby in Massachusetts politics—in a book where those politics form 
the chief subject. Israel Mauduit ought to have received Mr. Mayo’s 
attention and it is worth while to notice that De Berdt was appointed 
agent in 1765 not, as Mr. Mayo says (iii. 119 n.) for the province of 
Massachusetts, but for the House of Representatives alone. ‘This was 
actually, in its cause and effects, an important matter in provincial 
politics and Hutchinson’s own note (iii. 177) states the facts correctly. 

This error, however, is the only one the reviewer has come across in 
the notes themselves. It is the limitations which Mr. Mayo has imposed 
upon himself as editor that he feels obliged to criticise. Within those 
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limitations Mr. Mayo has been indefatigable and, though he has failed to 
deal himself with much that is important, he has been careful to direct 
his readers to the sources of information. W. L. Burn. 


Victorian England: Portrait of an Age. By G. M. Youna. 1936. 
213 pp. Milford. 7s. 6d. 

WueEn the Oxford Press published their two illustrated volumes on 
Early Victorian England in 1934, the concluding essay by the editor, 
Mr. G. M. Young, was at once recognised as a masterpiece, and several 
reviewers, including the writer of the review in History, suggested 
that it should be separately issued. Mr. Young has gone one better 
than this, for he has doubled the length of his essay, extending it 
from its original terminal date of 1865 to the end of the reign. It is a 
brilliant and profound study, and every experienced reader must be 
surprised to find how many original lines of thought upon an already 
over-written subject Mr. Young opens up, without ever forcing a 
paradox or neglecting what though familiar, is essential. Perhaps the 
predominant note of the essay is its emphasis on the great pioneers of 
the social services. Edwin Chadwick charges gallantly across the 
stage again and again ;—has there been any biography of Chadwick 
published since B. W. Richardson’s book in 1887? And Kay-Shuttle- 
worth :—*‘if history judged men less by the noise and more by the 
difference they make, it is hard to think of any name in the Victorian 
age which deserves to stand above or even beside Kay-Shuttleworth’s.”’ 
Southwood Smith and John Simon receive their due, and “ there are 
many famous men to whom England owes less than she owes to 
Admiral McHardy, Chief Constable of Essex,”’ the pioneer of efficient 
county constabulary. 

It is hard to select points for comment from a work of such close- 
packed interest. Perhaps the following may serve as a sample from 
the second half of the essay. After surveying the variety of conflicting 
energies that compose the Victorian scene, and the absurdity of most 
popular appellations of the epithet “ Victorian,’’ Mr. Young continues :— 

“‘ I ask myself, Who are these Victorians? By what mark are we to know 
them? What creed, what doctrine, what institution was there among them 
which was not at some time or other debated and assailed? I can think of 
two only: Representative Institutions and the Family. I am speaking of 
sincere debate and earnest assault, of doubts widely felt, and grounded on 
the belief that there is a better way: and for the ordering of public and 
private life that age could imagine none better.” 

Yet before the end of the age both these institutions were beginning 
to get into difficulties; the former by reason of the difficulty of main- 
taining the principles of free debate in face of organised obstruction, 
and the latter by reason of the emancipation of women and the 
restriction of the birth rate. 

Teachers will find this book invaluable but they will have to use 
it with care. It is not primarily intended for the young, and its 
indiscriminate application to sixth-form pupils will produce indigestion. 

One complaint must be made. Why in heaven’s name is there no 
index? Never was there a book that needed one more. ‘The art of the 
essay, its subtle transitions from point to point without any titled sub- 
divisions, makes the re-finding of any particular passage extremely 
difficult. The wise reader will make a detailed ‘ table of contents ”’ 
for his own use—a salutary exercise, no doubt, but not even University 
Presses are entitled to play the schoolmaster over their customers 
in this way. D. C. SOMERVELL. 
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Tue plan of History through Familiar Things, by J. R. Reeve 
(University of London Press, 3s. 6d.), is excellent. Six fundamentally 
important objects of daily life have been selected, and their develop- 
ment traced from prehistoric times down to the present day. The 
choice has fallen on bread, the knife, the ship, the wheel, man and his 
clothes, and houses. The style is usually clear and simple, and the 
illustrations, though unequal, are abundant and generally good. 
Unfortunately the work has been spoilt by a great number of in- 
accuracies and real mistakes. 

Even in the relatively unimportant field of dates it seems a pity 
that in a school text-book the date of the Mayflower should be given 
as 1625, that it should be stated that Cromwell ruled England as 
Protector from 1649 to 1660, and that George ITI came to the throne 
in 1763. But there are more fundamental errors than that, and this 
review is too short to mention even a tithe of them. The diffusionist 
theory of the origin of civilisation is held to an exaggerated extent, 
and practically all the inventions of civilisation are said to have 
originated in Egypt alone. Mesopotamia is hardly mentioned, and of 
the Greeks we hear simply that “ these, at first an uncivilised people, 
acquired the culture of the Egyptians and changed it in a manner that 
influenced the world ever after.’ Again, pottery is omitted from the 
list of the inventions of man in the neolithic stage of culture; it is 
stated that the first bronze implements were brought to Britain in 
a Phcenician vessel and that Roman galleys were as big as a modern 
liner, with 4,000 oarsmen in addition to soldiers. 

The reader will discover the subsequent mistakes for himself, and 
here there is only room to regret that so good an idea should have 
been so lamentably spoilt for want of adequate editing, and exact 
knowledge. D. P. D. 


TuHE title of this little book, Everyday Life in Ancient Greece, by 
C. E. Robinson (Milford, 2s. 6d.), is unfortunate, for we are all familiar 
with the Everyday Life and Everyday Things series of Mr. and Mrs. 
Quennell, and there is sure to be confusion between those volumes 
and this. However, as the reader will soon discover for himself, Mr. 
Robinson’s knowledge both of the classics and of boys and their tastes 
fits him in an exceptional way to write a simple account of life in 
ancient Greece. His examples are well chosen, as are the illustrations, 
and he wisely leaves some things to be explained by the teacher. The 
maps are clear and simple, but the description of the geographical 
features of the peninsula and their bearing on its history might have 
been put nearer to the beginning of the book with advantage. It is 
open to doubt whether the motto ‘‘ meden agan ”’ can be rightly applied 
to Homeric times, and it is a pity that there is so little suggestion 
that Greek civilisation owed anything to the civilisations that preceded 
it or that were even its contemporaries. But all the same the book 
should be very useful in the middle school. D. P. D. 

R. W. Muncry, Our Old English Fairs. 1936. x + 174 pp. 
(The Sheldon Press: 68.). For the unpretentious popular book 
on the history or antiquities of this country there is both a market 
and a justification; to encourage an interest in such matters is good, 
and through such interest readers may be led to tackle more formidably 
accurate works. One feels, however, less amiably disposed towards 
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a popular book whose author claims that its preparation “ has involved 
a great deal of research ’’—apparently confined to somewhat obvious 
printed sources; gives references to such sources as the Calendars of 
Close Rolls—mainly, if not entirely, at secondhand; and introduces 
blundered Latin quotations. Nor is Latin the only language in which 
he is unsafe, for he speaks of cloth having to be “‘ two ells wide between 
the fists,’ where it should read “ lists”’ (p. 118), and says (p. 145) 
that in 1334 Northampton petitioned for “a fair to be held from 
Whitsuntide to the Sales of August.’’ The pedigree of Great Summer 
Sales is not so lengthy, and the word should obviously be Gules. The 
excessive caution which the author displays in his statement that 
‘some antiquaries say that the name of Boston is a corruption of 
Botulph’s Town ’”’ might well have been applied to such assertions 
as that (p. 4) “ there are very distinct traces of fairs of Roman origin 
at Helston (Cornwall), Barnwell,’ and elsewhere, and that “It is 
quite likely that some of our fairs at least were established during the 
Roman occupation ’’: or that (p. 160) “‘ Mop Fairs’ derived their 
title from the mappa or napkin with which Nero gave the signal for 
the public games to commence. Most of the famous fairs are dealt 
with, including the “ Frost Fairs ’’ on the Thames, and it is of some 
interest to notice that although “‘ Uncle Tom Cobley ”’ was buried at 
Spreyton in 1794 at the respectable age of 96 there does not seem to 
have been a Widecombe Fair for him to visit. Among those omitted 
are the Herring Fair to which Yarmouth owes its existence and Mid- 
summer Fair at Cambridge, where wise housewives still replenish their 
stores of crockery and professors relax on roundabouts. On the 
other hand Boughton Green Fair (Northants.), which is said to be 


“still held,’’ ceased many years ago. There are seven interesting 
illustrations, from early prints or modern photographs, and an eighth, 
showing King John granting the charter for Charlton ‘“ Horn Fair,” 
which provides comic relief. L. F.8. 


The Royal Domain in the Bailliage of Rouen, by J. R. Strayer 
(Princeton University Press (London: Milford) 16s.) is a welcome 
addition to Mr. Strayer’s monograph on the administration of Normandy 
under Saint Louis, which was published by the Medieval Academy 
of America in 1932. It consists of the text, with notes and intro- 
duction, of a description of the domain in the five viscounties which 
composed the bailliage of Rouen about the year 1260. This survives 
in the original manuscript, written at various times between 1261 and 
1266 (Rouen MS. 2665). The object of the survey, which was care- 
fully made for the bailiff with the aid of local juries and existing 
records, was to maintain royal revenues and, so far as possible, to 
increase them. The object was attained, for the annual revenue 
from the domain was increased by 24211. The survey itself, which 
has no surviving parallels, is of interest to the historian on account 
of the light which it throws on administration and especially on the 
method of ‘‘ farming ’’ extended by the officials of St. Louis. In the 
middle of the thirteenth century Normandy was a prosperous agricul- 
tural country and land was a “ very desirable investment.’’ The 
crown preferred money to rents in kind or services. The domain 
could be farmed out on short or permanent leases without difficulty ; 
the king got a steady revenue and the agriculturist, from the monasteries 
to the peasants, could take in more land. 

Mr. Strayer has done his work well. It is a pity, however, that he 
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did not do rather more. The student cannot profit fully from the 
record unless he has studied Mr. Strayer’s earlier monograph and such 
works as L. Delisle’s Etude sur la condition de la classe agricole and 
Cartulaire normand, and Ch. de Beaurepaire’s De la vicomté de l'eau 
de Rouen. Mr. Strayer might have helped the economic historian 
at any rate by giving him more information; and he should, I think, 
have correlated more closely the documents edited by Delisle, e.g. 
the great farm granted to the citizens of Rouen in 1262 (Cart. normand, 
no. 688), with the indications given by his text. He is curiously in- 
different to the problem of money. No reader could tell from this 
work whether the money in official usage was of Paris or of Tours, 
and no attempt is made to compare the valuable evidence about 
prices of land and commodities with contemporary prices elsewhere 
in other currencies. A short glossary of technical terms should also 
have been added. Thesurvey is written in French which will sometimes 
puzzle the reader. ¥. BF. 


The average student whose work involves the reading of Medieval 
Latin comes but ill equipped to his task. To him the language with 
which he is confronted in his texts appears, not as the vital, individual 
and widely current vehicle of expression which in fact it was, but as a 
more or less humorously debased form of the classical, literary language 
with which he is, in some degree, acquainted. But, even if he does not 
persist in regarding the latinity of his texts as wholly “ infamous,” he 
is still not infrequently faced with the necessity of bringing a ponderous 
Liddle and Scott to the interpretation of a monstrously unwieldy Du 
Cange. 

The need of an adequate Dictionary of Medieval Latin for English 
students has long been felt. More than half a century ago an abridged 
version of Du Cange’s Glossarium Medie et Infime Latinitatis was 
planned, but circumstances necessitated the abandonment both of the 
original scheme and of subsequent attempts to continue the work in 
1897 and 1913. The project was, happily, revived in 1920 by the Inter- 
national Academic Union, and in 1924 the British Academy, whose co- 
operation had been invited, appointed two committees (subsequently 
amalgamated), to collect British and Irish material ; one for the inter- 
national scheme, the other for a dictionary of later Latin as used in the 
British Isles. T'he Medieval Latin Word-List prepared by J. H. Baxter 
and Charles Johnson, with the assistance of Phyllis Abrahams (Milford, 
10s. 6d.), is the first fruit of the work of this committee, assisted by local 
committees of Irish, Scottish and American scholars. 

This very valuable but admittedly incomplete word list little 
deserves the scathing criticism levelled at it by an exasperated student 
who, in less than a week, found some fifty words which were not in- 
cluded in it. Such criticism is due to a complete misapprehension of the 
nature and purpose of a list, the very title of which disclaims any 
pretensions to completeness. Further, it does not include later Latin 
words whose meaning is indicated with sufficient accuracy in the 
ordinary Latin-English Dictionary. The List was originally designed 
to assist the contributors to the larger work, and to show where gaps 
might usefully be filled. One of the motives which inspired its publica- 
tion was the hope of interesting students in the Dictionary which is 
being compiled, and of securing their help in the collection of further 
material. Taken for what it professes to be—namely, something in the 
nature of an interim report—the Medieval Latin Word List is an admir- 
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able production. Rightly used, and with due attention paid to the 
information contained in the Introduction, it is of the greatest assistance 
to the student. A half-page margin leaves ample room for additions and 
annotations. H. A. C. 


The Expulsion of the Jews from Spain, by Valerio Marcu (Constable, 
7s. 6d.), is a translation from the German (Die Vertreibung der Juden 
aus Spanien, Amsterdam, 1934). It consists of three essays bearing 
upon Jewish life in the Spanish kingdoms at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century and the increasing numbers and influence of the 
conversos, the reaction against the new Christians culminating in the 
establishment of the Spanish Inquisition, and the circumstances 
immediately leading to the general expulsion of the Jews from Spain 
(1492). There is a supplementary chapter entitled ‘“ Did the Inquisi- 
tion do injury to Spain? ”’ 

The work shows a very superficial knowledge of Spanish history. 
There are no bibliographical indications or notes. The text contains 
numerous errors of fact and the author indulges in considerations of a 
general nature. His conclusions are often unfounded. The main 
object of the book seems to be to draw attention to a process in Jewish 
history which shows some features in common to present-day con- 
ditions. The similarities, however, are more apparent than real. 
The history of the Spanish Jewries in the late Middle Ages badly needs 
reinterpretation. But this should be based on a methodical examina- 
tion of the available sources. I. G. L. 


THE avowed aim of Mr. Conyers Read’s admirable little book, 
The Tudors (Milford, 7s. 6d.), is to make “ good ”’ history available for 
the general reader in a pleasantly assimilable form. “I believe,” 
says the author, “ that historians should assume a certain responsibility 
for dispensing sound history to the people at large, and should not 
abandon history as it is read to the tender mercies of publicans and 
sinners.”’ There is little doubt that Dr. Read will carry the bulk of 
serious historical students with him in this attempt to get a message 
across to the wider public outside academic walls, who at present are 
only too frequently the victims of “ scribes who have no other qualifica- 
tions for the task than an easy hand with the pen and a keen nose 
for the sensational and the salacious.” In the course of doing so he 
has presented us with a most welcome addition to the existing literature 
on Tudor England. It is not a text-book, nor a “ graceful ”’ summary of 
events: it is a closely reasoned, analy tical account of the principal 
developments in the reigns of the five sovereigns who ruled England 
between 1485 and 1603—the sort of book, in fact, that will give great 
pleasure to all who like to see the facts of history systematised and 
woven together into a clearly defined pattern. There is a neatness 
precision and concentration in the argument that will commend it to 
the most rigorous of academic teachers ; and at the same time the g general 
reader, whom the author has chiefly in view, will find himself carried 
along by the lucidity and ease with which the narrative progresses. 
Undoubtedly this is a refreshing book, well ‘“ drenched ”’ in the matter 
of history and yet not overloaded with what Voltaire used to call the 

“ impedimenta ”’ of fact. The mature student, who is familiar with the 
period, may perhaps discover little that is new in it, and may even 

4 The work of Dr. F. Baer, er Juden im Christlichen Spanien (Erster Teil, 
Urkunden und Regesten): vol. i, Aragonien und Navarra (Berlin, 1929); vol. ii, 


Kastilien, Inquisitionsakten (Berlin, 1936)), now affords the means for such 8 
revision to be carried out. 
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think the treatment a trifle conventional, but he will assuredly admire 
the way in which the author cleaves his path through the controversies 
and complexities that go to make this period one of the most fascinating 
in English history. 

The only general criticism that might be advanced is whether, in 
the effort to be clear and at the same time brief, Dr. Read has not some- 
times over-simplified his argument. A little more openness of judgment 
in regard to Mary Stuart and Scotland, for example, would correspond 
better with the état actual des questions ; and one wonders whether it is 
quite true to say that “the dominant note in the last decade of 
Elizabeth’s reign was not poverty but prosperity.’ On the whole, 
however, if there are any blemishes in this most readable little volume 
they are negligible in comparison with its undoubted virtues. 

J. B. B. 


In Elizabethan Seamen (Longmans Green, 12s. 6d.), Mr. Douglas 
Bell has given us the best short account of Elizabethan seamen 
that has appeared. It is sane and reasonable. The author shows us 
real men, with their failures and their faults, and not imaginary heroes, 
and he does not forget the common sailor, nor fail to tell us what he 
had to endure. But surely he exaggerates men’s eagerness to go to 
sea, and he does not deal with the economic troubles of the time. 
Mr. Bell tells us not only about the well-known men like Drake and 
Ralegh (which he spells Raleigh), but with a great number of com- 
paratively unknown captains, and a very exciting story he tells, of 
shipwrecks and prisons and galley slaves and escapes of “‘ men stronger 
to suffer than hell is to harm.”’ The attempts to find the North-East 
and North-West passages to Cathay, the piratical exploits on the 
Spanish Main, the Armada fight, the exploits on the west coast of Africa 
are all graphically told, and so is the account of the formation of the 
East India Company. 

Mr. Bell does not make it clear that Frobisher did not know where 
he had gone, on his expedition to find the North-West Passage and 
he has fallen into Millais’ trap when he makes Humphrey Gilbert and 
Walter Ralegh boys of the same age. In the story of Drake’s circum- 
navigation he has failed to make use of Professor Eva Taylor’s dis- 
coveries, nor has he apparently read Dr. J. A. Williamson’s account. 
The author rightly stresses the superiority of English gun-fire in fights at 
sea, and also the invaluable work of John Hawkins in building up an 
English fleet strong enough to meet the Armada. But after all he 
has told us so graphically it is difficult to accept his view that these 
French and English corsairs were not pirates. W. J. H. 


The English Factories in India. Vol. 1 (New Series), The Western 
Presidency 1670-1677, by Sir Charles Fawcett (Milford, 18s.), contains 
a digest of the contents of the India Office records for that period 
into ‘‘a readable account of the main events in each year.’ The 
records are treated in a less detailed manner than in Sir William 
Foster’s volumes covering the years 1618-69. The enormous amount of 
material to be surveyed as the seventeenth century progresses renders 
such a course necessary. Hence the previous practice of printing 
considerable extracts from the principal documents has had to be 
discontinued. The new volume, however, like its predecessors, will 
prove of great value, both as an introduction to the documents them- 
selves, and as a mine of information for students unable to consult the 
original material. From the standpoint of the teacher and general 
reader its attraction will lie in the fact that here for the first time we 
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have the complete picture of Gerald Aungier’s work at Bombay, 
He chose the site of the modern city, provided for its earliest public 
buildings, set up the first British mint in India, organised the city’s 
defence so well that the Dutch dared not attack it in 1773, founded its 
textile industry that was later to become so important, established its 
Court of Judicature with trial by jury for both civil and criminal cases, 
and by wise statesmanship prevented Sivaji and the Dutch from 
combining to drive the East India Company out of its new acquisition. 
When he returned to Surat in 1675, broken down in health, he left 
behind a city of 60,000 inhabitants, six times the size of the old 
Portuguese settlement. But for Gerald Aungier the history of Bombay 
might have been very different. The value of the volume is much 
enhanced by a number of excellent plates, some in colour, a useful 
map, and a first-rate index. D. G. E. H. 


THOSE who are interested in the social history of the period will find 
Miss R. Bayne-Powell’s English Country Life in the Eighteenth Century 
(Murray, 10s. 6d.) a pleasant and readable book. Miss Powell is fairly 
well acquainted with a number of the printed sources for her subject, 
and she has extracted from them a good deal of useful information. 
It is to be regretted that she has not paid more attention to the arrange- 
ment of the facts she mentions and that she has not always taken suffi- 
cient care to distinguish between circumstances in different parts of the 
country and at different times in the same part. Hence her book is 
useful rather as a collection of facts than as an interpretation. Though 
she gives several charming pictures of rural life drawn from particular 
sources, she does not inspire great faith in her general conclusions. One 
further criticism must be made. In the brief list of ‘‘ acknowiledg- 
ments ’’ to modern writers appended to her work, Miss Bayne-Powell 
frequently omits their initials, and never gives the dates of their works. 
Those who think this criticism is a piece of pedantry may perhaps 
change their minds, if they search for the entry relating to a book by 
the possessor of such a common name as Andrews in the catalogue of 
the British Museum, without knowing his initials. M. A. T. 


Mr. H. Davigs’s edition of The Drapier’s Letters to the People of 
Ireland (Milford, 218.), will be found very useful by students of Irish 
history. The text of earlier editions is not wholly satisfactory nor 
have any of them been annotated with such fullness. Mr. Davies also 
has been at great pains to elucidate the controversy over Wood's 
halfpence in his lengthy introduction, which, however, now requires 
to be supplemented by Mr. A. Goodwin’s article on that subject in 
the English Historical Review, for October 1936. But it is only fair 
to add that Mr. Goodwin is much indebted to Mr. Davies, whose 
edition appeared in 1935, for that edition is a fine piece of work. 
Mr. Davies tells us much that was not known before and his errors 
are very few and usually unimportant, though it is a pity that he should 
state that the Irish Parliament, which then actually met every two 
years, did not meet between November, 1715, and September, 1723. 

M. A. T. 


Mr. Bulkeley and the Pirate (Milford, 7s. 6d.), is written round the 
diary of an Anglesey squire from which extracts are given. ‘The 
“* pirate ’’ proves to be the privateer, Fortunatus Wright, who became 
the husband of Mr. Bulkeley’s daughter. To the facts given about 
Wright in the D.N.B. the book adds that he had this second wife 
and that at one time he was a brewer and distiller in Liverpool. The 
diary is subordinated to the comment in a way which to readers of 
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History will probably seem regrettable. It is tantalising to learn so 
little about the farming details which are recorded, and which would 
contribute to our knowledge of a system then obsolete in England. 
How interesting these must be appears from a quotation from the only 
passage dealing with them: ‘ Mr. Bulkeley’s farms were leased on a 
semi-servile tenure. The actual money-rent paid was _ trifling— 
sometimes as little as 45s. a year, though sometimes as much as £24— 
but over and above the rent the tenants usually had to give his landlord 
a certain number of days’ labour every year, besides ‘the usuall 
presents.’ These might be either ‘2 Pullets at Shrovetide, 6 chickens 
before or early in May’ ; ‘120 handfulls of long thick rushes for 
watchlights,’! or 200 oysters—but those only cost 1s. or 6d. a hundred 
then ”’ (p. 26). 

The diary (two volumes) covers the periods from March 1734 to 
June 1743, and from August 1747 to September 1760, a smailer 
intermediate volume having been lost. They are now on loan at the 
University College of North Wales (Henblas MSS. 18 and 19). 

M. D. G. 


Dr. MAxweEL.’s Dublin under the Georges (Harrap, 12s. 6d.), is 
one of those rare books of picturesque description which are firmly 
planted in their historical setting. It is also a remarkably well- 
balanced account of the different aspects of the town; its architectural 
development, its culture, its industry—while the life of the poor is 
set against the life of the rich—a contrast even more strident than in 
contemporary London. The first chapter which forms the frame and 
explains the significance of the whole, is on “‘ The course of events ”’ ; 
in this we are given an admirable summary of Irish history from the 
Boyne to the Union, with an appraisement of the part played in the 
life of the country and the capital by the Anglo-Irish gentry: “ an 
aristocratic society that, with all its faults, not only achieved dis- 
tinction at home, but upheld the standards of that age and even added 
to its culture’ (p. 45). For the credit of Irish oratory in general it 
may perhaps be noted that when Walpole spoke of the “ Billingsgate ”’ 
of Grattan and Flood (p. 106), he was referring, not to their usual form, 
but to the famous quarrel in the debate of 28 Oct. 1783, after which a 
duel was averted only by the arrest of both orators. The book is 
excellently documented with notes and a useful “ short list of author- 
ities.” The illustrations are admirable. M. D. G. 


THE name of Baron D’Holbach is vaguely familiar to the under- 
graduate who has to know something about the intellectual origins of 
the French Revolution but that is about all. Mr. W. H. Wickwar has 
filled the gap with his clear, brief and critical study, Baron D’Holbach : 
A Prelude to the French Revolution (Allen and Unwin, 7s. 6d.). Half 
the book is devoted to telling the story of the Baron’s life and the 
influence he exercised through his wealth and as a host. The second 
half is devoted to a critical study of the written work of the host 
and patron. That propagandist work has been condemned by an 
authoritarian materialist, Plekhanov, and it offers a wide target 
for attack, but a far from profound writer may have a good deal of 
effect nevertheless—and Holbach had. The history of his writings is 
as interesting as the writings themselves and Mr. Wickwar uses them 
with some effect as a barometer of French public opinion—at any rate 
as a barometer of governmental opinion. It is difficult, however, to 
follow the argument which declares that ‘“ Bon Sens and the 


1 See White’s Natural History of Selborne, Letter lviii (1 Nov., 1776). 
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Systéme de la Nature were dangerous books to leave lying about in 
one’s house at a time when the fate of the Revolution seemed to depend 
on the fate of Christianity ” (p. 111). What time was this? If the 
Jacobins objected to Holbach’s books was this not due to Robes. 
pierrian hostility to atheism? James II appears as the brother of 
Charles I on p. 131. D. W. B. 


THE economic aspect would seem to give a firmer basis for the 
comparative study of the history of two or more countries than any 
other. At bottom the problem of the exploitation of resources is 
similar. In Economic Development in Modern Europe (Macmillan, 
New York, 12s. 6d.) Professor Clive Day takes England, Germany 
and Russia and traces the growth of agriculture and industry in 
each. Here and there he makes direct comparisons, but for the 
most part he allows the reader to draw his own conclusions. For he 
has provided a kind of handbook to the comparative method, and 
has drawn up questions at the end of each chapter together with 
notes on further reading. Dr. Day’s outline of the economic history 
of the four countries is remarkably comprehensive and suggestive. 
He always makes an attempt to define the nature of the changes and 
as far as may be to measure their extent. The growth of population 
and its distribution over the leading occupations at different stages 
of development are obviously points he has constantly kept in mind. 
Naturally he is curious about the stimulus which set economic forces 
in motion. In his opinion this is to be traced to men of enterprise. 
He claims that ‘‘ England owed her Industrial Revolution to a class 
of men who had not previously existed there, and who did not exist 
elsewhere, a class of industrial managers, ‘ captains of industry’ ” 
(p. 28). These men made use of the inventions, which without them 
would not have been successfully applied, and a revolution occurred 
in industry which was followed by a revolution in commerce (p. 72), 
Dr. Day regards it as a mistake to ascribe the Industrial Revolution 
to the imperial expansion of the first part of the eighteenth century 
and the commercial development which attended it. When he comes 
to deal with France, he explains the feeble beginnings of the factory 
system there by reference to the prevalence of restrictions and “ the 
lack of a class of business leaders, willing and able to break through 
these restrictions and build up industry on a competitive basis” 
(p. 152). He considers the “sudden display of vigour” by the 
Germans in the second part of the nineteenth century as “ one of 
the most interesting problems in economic history ”’ and offers some 
illuminating explanations. ‘‘ The mixture of races, with an infusion 
of Jews, is an element which Sombart always stresses”’ (p. 256). 
To-day Sombart would hardly be grateful for this reminder of his 
thesis! Russia is given considerably more space than Germany. 
Here Dr. Day finds that “the lack of effective native leadership ” 
militated against the development of industry during the nineteenth 
century (p. 388). He is obviously puzzled by what has happened 
since the Bolshevik Revolution with its “ grandiose scheme to indus- 
trialise Russia ’’ (p. 404). Here it cannot be denied that great energy 
has been exerted and much has been achieved. Dr. Day, however, 
insists upon the attendant confusion and waste. While he tries not 
to be unfair, he clearly feels more at home in dealing with the activities 
of “ captains of industry ”’ in a competitive system. J. F. RB. 








